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PARLIAMENTARY DEVELOPMENTS 
OCTOBER-DECEMBER 19568 


O ONE can say that 1958 was a good year for parlia- 
mentary democracy; and its last quarter has seen the 


overthrow ofso many legally-established Governments, 
working through popularly-elected parliaments, as to cause the 
gravest heart-searchings amongst those who put their faith in 
the parliamentary idea. From the Far East — Siam, Burma, 
Pakistan — through the Moslem or part-Moslem countries of 
the Middle East, to the very heart of the Western world in 
France, there have been changes, made by force or the possi- 
bility of force, which can only dishearten those who believe 
in government through an assembly elected by the governed. 
There is a common thread which runs through many of the 
events. A faction under the leadership of a military figure seizes 
power, drawing attention to the corruption of the politicians 
who ruled before; the Constitution is abrogated, the arrests 
begin. There may be promises that the Constitution will 
eventually be restored, but the basic fact remains: a govern- 
ment based on force has replaced one based on the popular will. 
* * © 


On 7th October, it was announced from Pakistan that the 
army had seized power in a coup d’état. The Commander-in- 
Chief, General Ayub Khan, and the President, General 
Iskander Mirza, acted together; the Constitution, which had 
been introduced only in 1956, was abrogated, and the country 
placed under martial law, but it was planned that a new 
Constitution should eventually be drawn up and submitted 
to a referendum. Meanwhile, strong measures were taken to 
deal with the widespread black-marketing that had been 
taking place, and to bring down the price of food. The arrests 
of several members of the former Government were announced. 
Later in the month, on the 27th, President Mirza resigned in 
favour of General Ayub. 
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In a broadcast soon after he had seized power, General 
Ayub inveighed against the politicians who had wielded power 
before him; there had been, he said, “‘no limit to the depth 
of their baseness, chicanery, deceit and degradation”, and it 
had brought the country to a state of “total administrative, 
economic, political and moral chaos’’. That there was a great 
deal of truth in his strictures could be seen from much that had 
been happening in Pakistan in the preceding months, and 
especially from the appalling scenes that had taken place in the 
East Pakistan legislature.1 This, coupled with the fact that 
General Ayub had expressed an intention of making demo- 
cracy work in Pakistan, mitigated to some extent the concern 
with which Great Britain watched the event. The Manchester 
Guardian, which would not be expected to be over-friendly 
towards a military dictatorship, found one or two positively 
encouraging features in the events; the General would now 
be able to attack some of the real problems of his country; 
and it “cannot be said that he has destroyed Parliamentary 
democracy, for the carryings-on [there] . . . were only a 
parody of it”’. 

The events in Pakistan naturally turned Western eyes to 
India, which was left — said the Observer on 12th October — as 
“the only stable and unchallengeable democracy in Asia”. 
The Manchester Guardian reported a week later from there that 
“the Pakistani coup has started an epidemic of retrospection 
which has spread like Asian influenza”. But when Pandit 
Nehru was asked how to stop the contagion of military govern- 
ment spreading to India, he was reported as saying that he 
hoped instead that the contagion of democracy might spread 
out from India. 

Other events in the Far East followed a similar pattern to 
that in Pakistan. In early October, power in Burma was 
handed over to General Ne Win, who excluded from his 
Cabinet all politicians. Later the same month, in Siam, 
Field-Marshal Sarit Thanarat seized power, abrogated the 
Constitution, banned political parties and dissolved the 


1 See the article in this issue on Failure of Parliamentary Democracy in 
Pakistan. 
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National Assembly. He was acting ostensibly against Com- 
munist infiltration and subversion; but possibly the economic 
crisis there seemed to require desperate action. With Ceylon 
still in a state of emergency, and all authority in Indonesia still 
vested in the Cabinet and Commander-in-Chief, it seemed that 
democracy in Asia was on the run. 

Things were no better in the Middle East. In November, 
General Abboud’s military coup in Sudan appeared at first 
sight to follow the Pakistani example, though it was not clear 
whether the General planned any new international alignment. 
The revolution was apparently quite peaceful, and the 
Manchester Guardian said that it shared with the other military 
coups “only the belief that the problems of his country have 
got beyond the politicians”. In Iraq, where the political trials 
proved a great attraction on television, Brigadier Kassem 
showed no signs of returning to a democratic system. In 
December, he announced that he had foiled a plot against the 
State organized by “corrupt elements with the help of 
foreigners”, though the identity of the foreigners was un- 
disclosed. In Lebanon, where some parliamentary forms 
remain, the five-month-long civil war ended in October. A 
coalition government “of national salvation’’, under the leader- 
ship of the Muslim Mr. Karami, was formed, and pledged 
itself to international neutrality. The Lebanese parliament 
gave it a unanimous vote of confidence. 

In Africa, the profit-and-loss account is more difficult to 
evaluate. From Ghana there came in November more signs 
that her loyalty to parliamentary democracy was still in some 
respects questionable; strict limitations were placed on the 
liberties of Opposition Members of Parliament, two of whom 
were arrested on a charge of plotting the assassination of the 
Prime Minister. The All-African Peoples Conference at 
Accra, however — like the Afro-Asian Economic Conference 
in Cairo — showed that the enthusiasm of the emergent nations 
remained as boisterous as ever. But the real surprise of 
November was the announcement from Accra on the 23rd 
that Guinea — which, as noted below, had been the only 
French colony to vote “Non” in the referendum on 
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5th October — and Ghana had decided to constitute the 
nucleus of a Union of West African States. This decision, 
which was subject to ratification by the respective national 
assemblies, met with a mixed reception. The difficulties 
inherent in the scheme — the two countries are not contiguous, 
and there are economic doubts — were obvious, and led the 
Manchester Guardian to say that it looked at first sight “like 
one of those bright ideas which are easier to conceive than to 
carry out. .. . Many an engagement does not flower into a 
marriage”. 

An election took place in the Central African Federation 
on 12th November; both main parties were pledged to seek 
independence in the talks on a new Constitution which will 
take place in 1960. The United Federal Party, led by the 
reigning Federal Prime Minister, Sir Roy Welensky, gained a 
sweeping majority. Sir Roy soon after left for London in order 
to discuss the future of Northern Rhodesia (which, although 
it is a part of the Federation, is still a colony). 

A date — 1st October, 1960 -— was fixed for Nigerian in- 
dependence. Federal elections would take place in 1959, and 
Nigeria would remain in the Commonwealth. Plans were also 
announced for a measure of self-government for Basutoland, 
after a conference had taken place on the subject in London. 
Other talks took place on the future of Malta, where govern- 
ment at present takes place directly under Governor’s rule; 
but these were unproductive. 

The last few months of the year have shown the putting 
into practice of those principles which had inspired the down- 
fall of the Fourth Republic of France earlier in the year. The 
new Constitution was promulgated on 5th October, after 
82 per cent of French and Overseas voters had given their 
support to it. All the French overseas possessions, with one 
exception, voted in favour of remaining in a community which 
would permit them a wide degree of self-government, although 
it was headed by a federal authority in Paris. The exception 
was Guinea, where 94 per cent of the electors followed the 
advice of their leader, M. Sekou Touré, and voted for imme- 
diate independence. General de Gaulle at once sent a special 
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envoy to them to inform them that they were no longer part 
of French West Africa; but, as noted above, within a few weeks 
Guinea was able to announce a surprise of her own. 

Once the Constitution had been adopted, interest in France 
began to centre on the General Election which was to follow. 
The course taken by this is described in an article in this issue 
— The French General Election of November 1958. 

Its results were unequivocal and far-reaching — there was a 
clear and pronounced swing to the right. M. Soustelle’s ““Union 
for the New Republic” was the biggest party, with 188 seats; 
the Observer reckoned that the new Assembly would contain 
2.2 per cent Communists, 9 per cent other Left-wing members, 
19.8 per cent Centre, and 69 per cent Right-wing members. 
But while in these results the electorate were seen as clearly 
voting in favour of General de Gaulle (though he himself had 
withdrawn entirely from the election), it was no less obvious 
whom they were voting against: many of the familiar figures 
who had held office in Government after Government since the 
war! were defeated, le systéme was at an end. 

It cannot be said that these results were favourably looked 
on in Great Britain; misgivings centred on three aspects. First, 
there was a fear that the swing to the Right had been so abrupt 
that France was left without any democratic opposition to the 
new Government; that, after having been crippled for so long 
by the multiplicity of her political parties, she had now become 
a one-party State. Secondly, it was not known how much 
reliance could be set on the apparent unanimity with which 
Algeria had voted in favour of integration with France. 
Thirdly, it was felt that the electoral system which had been 
introduced for the election had unduly helped the parties of 
the Right; why, it was asked, should the working-class parties 
have polled seven million votes and won only fifty seats, while 
the parties of the Right polled 7.7 million and got 320 seats? 

The culmination of all these dramatic events in France 
came on 21st December, when General de Gaulle was elected 
the first President of the Fifth French Republic by an over- 


1 See the article on The Cabinet and the Constitution in France, 1956-1958 
in this issue. 
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whelming majority(nearly 80 per cent of the electoral college, 
as against the 13 per cent and 8 per cent received by the other 
candidates). Backed as he was by a new Constitution designed 
to his own specifications, and supported by an Assembly con- 
sisting very largely of his devoted supporters, the whole future 
of French democracy seemed for the moment to rest in his 
hands and his alone. 

Elsewhere in Europe, there were significant moves. In 
Germany, early in October, the Bundestag met not in Bonn 
but in Berlin, as a reminder that the real capital of Germany 
was there. Chancellor Adenauer attended, and unanimous 
approval was given to a motion of protest against the in- 
humanity which had caused three million refugees to leave the 
Eastern Zone since 1949. 

Berlin came back into the headlines towards the end of the 
year as a result of the Soviet proposals for a change from its 
system of four-power control. The deep divisions in the city 
were underlined by two elections that took place. On 16th 
November, the East German elections to the Volkskammer 
gave a 100 per cent vote of confidence to their Communist 
Government; three weeks later, West Berliners, in the heart of 
East Germany, voted solidly against the Communists, whose 
poll dropped from 2.7 per cent to 1.95 per cent. 

Cold-war manoeuvres were also observable in Northern 
Europe, where they resulted in the resignation of two govern- 
ments. In each case —in Finland and Iceland — the govern- 
ments had been coalitions, and they were each forced to resign 
as a result of Communist opposition. 

In Britain, public interest settled on two events that took 
place in the House of Lords. On 21st October, 1958, a woman 
took her seat there for the first time in history. The woman was 
Stella Lady Reading, Baroness Swanborough, and the interest 
evoked by her and the three other peeresses who also took their 
seats rather withdrew attention from the fact that they were 
only a part of a greater change — the introduction into the 
House of Lords of a number of Life Peers. The following week, 
there was another innovation; Parliament was televised for the 
first time. The occasion was the Opening of a new Session, and 
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viewers saw the Queen reading her speech to the assembled 
Houses. There had been a certain amount of concern expressed 
previously, lest to the uninitiated it should seem that the Queen 
was herself endorsing the programme of her Ministers which 
she read out. In the event however, it was felt that the com- 
mentators had made the constitutional truth (of her impar- 
tiality) sufficiently clear to everyone. 

There was a flutter of interest in the procedure of the 
House of Commons after the House had — perhaps to its own 
surprise — made use on 18th November of its long-standing 
right to exclude strangers from its sittings. The galleries having 
been cleared of everyone save Members, no reports of what 
happened appeared either in the press or in Hansard. Appar- 
ently, though, once the House has ordered strangers to with- 
draw, it cannot — even if it wished to — readmit them for the 
rest of the Sitting. 

Amidst all the violent changes in other parts of the world, 
a show of political stability emerged from Australia as a result 
of the General Election there on 22nd November. For the 
fifth successive time, Mr. Menzies was victorious, his victory 
on this occasion being described by The Times correspondent 
as “unexpectedly devastating”. His coalition of Liberal and 
Country Parties increased its majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and won a small majority in a Senate which had 
previously been evenly divided. 

Even more devastating, but not so unexpected, was the 
victory of the Democrats in the United States mid-term 
elections. Their landslide success gained them thirteen seats in 
the Senate, where they now have a majority of twenty-six, and 
forty-eight seats in the House of Representatives, where their 
majority becomes 131. Thus for the fourth time since the war 
Congress is controlled by a party which is in opposition to the 
President. 

From Venezuela, which had earlier in the year overthrown 
a dictatorship, came news in December of a General Election. 
The caretaker coalition Government was defeated, and a 
Socialist, Dr. Romulo Betancourt, was expected to be able to 
form a stable Government. 
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Events in the last quarter of 1958, then, have shown a 
disturbing move away from democratic principles throughout 
the world. There has, however, been no slackening in the 
enthusiasm with which nations emerging into independence 
still seek to take up the parliamentary idea. There is a paradox 
here, caused perhaps by the failure of politicians in niany 
countries to be worthy of their responsibilities; “though the 
instrument be perfect, there are limits to the man’’. In October 
a conference, convened by the Congress for Cultural Freedom, 
assembled in Rhodes to discuss problems of representative 
government and public liberty in the new states. A newspaper 
report from Rhodes pointed the paradox, at the same time 
as it summed up the prevailing attitude; the mood there, said 
the Manchester Guardian, had been one of “dynamic pessimism’’. 
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ALASKA: THE FORTY-NINTH STATE 


by Det G. HircHNEeR 
iii 


IGGER than Texas and better than California” — so 
B= the jubilant slogan of Alaskans on their achieve- 

ment of statehood in the American Union. Though this 
frontier-stimulated boast may sound immodest, the addition of 
Alaska as an equal and integral part of the United States truly 
has produced spectacular changes in America’s national 
statistics. Among other things, Alaska adds to the United States 
an area of some 586,400 square miles, a large piece of land by 
any standards, and roughly one-fifth the size of the existing 
forty-eight states. It more than doubles the American coastline. 
In its northernmost extreme, the United States now lies partly 
within the Arctic circle, and at its westernmost, just over two 
miles from Russian territory. The United States now contains 
the world’s largest chain of volcanoes, twenty; its highest point 
is now Mt. McKinley, 20,300 feet; a new star is added to the 
American flag, and so on. 

America’s new northland, ranging west of Canada’s Yukon 
Territory, abounds in extremes. The third of its area which lies 
within the Arctic Circle is sparsely populated swamp and 
tundra country, with brief summers and frigid winters. Most 
of the people inhabit the interior table land, largely forested, 
and displaying great extremes of summer heat and winter cold. 
South-east Alaska, “the Panhandle’’, contains much of the 
state’s spectacular mountain scenery ; here the climate is moder- 
ated by the Japanese Current, and is only slightly colder than 
the Pacific Northwest. The state possesses vast stands of spruce, 
hemlock, alder, willow, and cedar, providing the basis for 
lumbering and pulpwood industry. Its potential oil and gas 
lands run to 40 millions of acres, and enormous mineral 
resources are yet barely surveyed. 


1 “How 49th State Will Change U.S.”’, U.S. News and World Report, 
Vol. 45, No. 2 (11th July, 1958), p. 32, gives further details. 
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14 
Alaska’s principal shortages are population and transporta- 
tion. Of its 215,000 people, more than one-fifth are members 
of the American armed forces and their dependants. Another 
35,000 are of indigenous races, approximately 4,000 Aleuts, 
15,000 Indians, and 16,000 Eskimos.! Alaska has the fastest- 
growing and youngest population in the nation, having tripled 
since 1940, and with a median age of twenty-six. The Alaskan 
Railroad, owned by the federal government, runs only from 
Seward to Fairbanks, with 470 miles of main-line tracks and 
sixty-seven miles of branches. A quarter of the 4,000 miles of 
highway is paved, but this totals less than the streets of New 
York City. Alaska may be reached from the World War II- 
built Alcan Highway; to Fairbanks from either Seattle, 
Washington or Great Falls, Montana is a drive of 2,350 miles, 
and this over the 1,200 miles which stretch through Canada, 
and are unpaved. Alaska may be reached by ship, though 
there is no regular passenger service from the mainland. 
Inevitably, Alaskans travel mainly by air; the country is served 
by twelve airlines and dotted with landing fields for small 
private planes. Ketchikan, the southernmost city, is only two 
hours and forty minutes from Seattle. 
* * * 


The entry of Alaska into the union, the first new state since 
Arizona and New Mexico were admitted in 1912, displays a 
number of interesting features in the realm of American politics, 
public law, and constitution-making, and has again directed 
attention to the involved process — which had become virtually 
of historic interest - whereby American statehood is conferred 
upon a territory. 

The oldest of the dependent areas of the United States, 
Alaska was purchased from Russia in 1867 for $7,200,000, a price 
of approximately two cents an acre. The Czarist government 
ceded the territory willingly, following war with Great Britain 
in the Crimea, as Russia was unable to defend it, and feared 
losing its North American possession without compensation. 
It was equally to United States’ interest to see that European 


1 1957 Annual Report, The Governor of Alaska to the Secretary of the 
Interior. Government Printing Office (Washington, 1957), p. 100. 
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power withdraw its foothold on the American continent. 
To many Americans, however, the acquisition of this remote, 
unsettled, and apparently valueless stretch of land at this time 
was highly redundant, further duplicating space and resources 
which were scarcely in short supply within the continental 
United States. The Secretary of State who had arranged the 
transaction was ridiculed, and Alaska was dubbed after him, 
“Seward’s Folly”. Thus began the longest apprenticeship in 
United States history — ninety-one years — to achieve statehood. 

The territory and its few inhabitants were for some time 
thereafter neglected, variously subjected to such vague autho- 
rity under the War or Navy Departments that on one occasion 
the settlers sought and received the assistance of a British naval 
vessel from Esquimault, British Columbia, to maintain order. 
The United States, with neither a colonial office nor service, 
had no real machinery of administration available. In 1884, 
however, Alaska was constituted “a civil and judicial district”, 
provided with a federally appointed governor and other 
authorities, and placed under the control of the Department 
of the Interior.! 

Interest in the area was still largely confined to its fur trade 
until a gold strike on the Klondike River in 1896 brought 
Alaska to world attention. In a few years 60,000 miners and 
prospectors surged into the territory. Further important finds 
were made at Nome in 1899, and at Fairbanks in 1902, but the 
“gold fever” soon declined. Mining largely passed into cor- 
porate hands from the eastern part of the United States, and 
fishing became the leading industry, followed by lumbering. 

Few significant events thereafter occurred to attract atten- 
tion to Alaska. The United States Supreme Court held in 1905 
that Alaska was “incorporated”’ territory, and thus entitled to 
the full protection of the Constitution,? but Congress refused or 
ignored entreaties to encourage the territory’s development. 
In 1906, Alaska was given a delegate in Congress, to be chosen 
by popular election, and allowed to speak but not vote. Six 
years later Congress authorized a territorial legislature, thus 

1 Ernest Gruening, The State of Alaska (New York, 1954), pp. 53-70. 
2 Rasmussen v. United States, 197 U.S. 516 (1905). 
B 
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conferring a limited degree of self-government, but federal 
authority still largely prevailed and the governor continued to 
be presidentially appointed. The first statehood bill introduced 
in Congress in 1916 died in a House of Representatives com- 
mittee. 

A small scale attempt to demonstrate Alaska’s agricultural 
potential and to encourage settlement was undertaken during 
the depression years of the 1930s. Several hundred farmers were 
settled with federal assistance in the Matanuska Valley, thus 
giving the territory the first nucleus of a farm population. 
Recognition of Alaska’s real importance, however, had to await 
demonstration during World War II. In 1942, Japanese forces 
took possession of territory in the Aleutian Island chain, and 
were driven out the next year only after bitter fighting. The 
war brought many things to Alaska, airfields, military depots, 
the beginning of a highway system, housing, assistance to public 
utilities, and other developments supported by federal funds. 
It also brought several hundred thousand servicemen, some of 
whom decided to return when the war ended. 

Serious advocacy of Alaskan statehood got underway after 
1933, led by Governors John W. Troy (1933-39) and Ernest 
Gruening (1939-53). In 1946, a popular referendum favourably 
approved statehood by a vote of 9,634 to 6,822. An Alaska 
Statehood Committee was created, and plans were made to 
win from Congress an enabling act which would authorize the 
preparation of a state constitution.! 

* * * 


The advocates of Alaska statehood, for long few other than 
its own inhabitants, and by no means all of these, have had 
many obstacles to overcome. Inertia and public disinterest 
have been the greatest of these. Important, too, is the fact that 
the area is non-contiguous with the United States, separated 
by foreign though friendly Canadian soil, a situation which 
has offered a practical if not a constitutional objection. Major 
interest groups have arrayed themselves against the proposal. 

? A special statehood edition of the Fairbanks News-Miner, 30th June, 


1958, contains an extensive survey of Alaskan history and political 
personalities. 
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The armed services were long reluctant to see direct federal 
control relinquished in such a critical defence area. The fish 
canning, mining, and steamship companies, and related enter- 
prises, generally absentee-owned, have seen their profitable 
positions threatened by statehood, and have exerted significant 
influence against it in congressional lobbies.+ 

At the end of World War II, the population of Alaska was 
still below that of the least populous state (Nevada, then with 
some 160,000 people), and opponents argued that this was an 
insufficient number to bear the expense of statehood. Relevant, 
too, is the fact that the overwhelming proportion of Alaska’s 
land is federally owned and exempt from state taxation, thus 
limiting the state’s tax base. Many Alaskans, indeed, were loath 
to see discontinued the services provided by the federal govern- 
ment, which would end with statehood, and their burden 
thrown upon Alaska’s undeveloped economy. Even rivalry 
between the major political parties exerted an important 
influence against statehood in recent years. Given Alaska’s 
primarily Democratic political complexion, many Republican 
Senators were unenthusiastic about the prospect of two more 
Democrats being added to their body. And most Democratic 
Senators from the South were emphatically opposed to an 
increase in northern senatorial ranks. All in all, there were 
formidable barriers to surmount. 

In 1944, however, both major party platforms declared in 
favour of “eventual” statehood for Alaska (as well as for 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico), and in 1948 the Democrats called 
for “immediate” advancement of the first two. President 
Truman also repeatedly advocated such action. Finally, in 
March 1950, the House of Representatives passed an enabling 
bill for Alaska by a vote of 186 to 146 (and one for Hawaii as 
well), but the Senate refused to act upon it, even in the face of 
support announced by the Departments of State and Defense, 


1 Ernest Gruening, op. cit., and in “Colonialism in Alaska,” Current 
a Vol. 29, No. 172 (Dec., 1955), pp. 349-54, treats these interests in 

etail. 

? At least, they were inclined to insist that the territory of Hawaii, 
which has Republican leanings, should be granted statehood first, or 
simultaneously. 
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and the measure died with the expiration of the congressional 
session. 

Again in 1952 both major parties pledged their support 
for both Alaskan and Hawaiian statehood. To the great dis- 
appointment and surprise of the Alaskans, however, President 
Eisenhower in his first state-of-the-union message in February, 
1953, called for prompt action on Hawaii but omitted any 
mention of Alaska. Alaska, he said later, was not ready; it had 
unsolved complex problems; the matter of defence in the area 
could be better handled under territorial status. Following the 
President’s proposal, in 1954 the House adopted a bill to 
authorize Hawaiian statehood. Democratic Senators then 
amended it to add Alaska, but the bill died in conference 
committee of the two houses because of Republican unwilling- 
ness to accept Alaska. 

By now, however, the supporters of Alaskan statehood 
believed their case to be unassailable. They asserted that the 
oldest dependent territory of the United States was entirely 
ready to assume the responsibilities of full self-government and 
statehood. The population had reached 200,000. Their com- 
plex problems, they insisted, resulted from their continued 
territorial status, and could only be solved by the grant of 
statehood. They brought forward testimony from top military 
leaders that statehood would improve the military position in 
the area. They argued that placing Alaska’s resources under 
the control of its citizens would serve as the best safeguard 
against their improper exploitation. Finally, they pointed to 
the Republican party organization which had emerged with 
sufficient strength to challenge the assumption that Alaskan 
Senators would inevitably be Democrats. 

The Alaskans also decided to press their case by the same 
tactics already adopted by Hawaii. In face of the failure to 
obtain an enabling act, they determined to draft a state consti- 
tution without waiting for further congressional action. In the 
autumn of 1955, 164 years after the first frontier state, 
Kentucky, was admitted to the American Union, fifty-five 
delegates were convened at Constitutional Hall on the campus 
of the University of Alaska near Fairbanks. The convention 
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was considerably more representative in character than the 
territorial legislature, whose members were elected from four 
vast districts. Although thirty-one of the delegates came from 
Anchorage, Fairbanks, and Juneau, twenty-four were drawn 
from smaller communities ranging from Kotzebue, “The 
Eskimo capital”, to Ketchikan, “the fishing capital’, of the 
south-east. Broad occupational experience was also repre- 
sented: thirteen lawyers, nine store owners, four miners, four 
fishermen, as well as housewives, ministers, pilots, journalists, 
and others. To aid the convention in its deliberations, the 
Public Administration Service was retained to prepare a series 
of constitutional studies oriented particularly to Alaskan condi- 
tions. Consultants from a number of state universities and 
other institutions were brought in for short periods to advise 
the convention’s committees.1 The delegates faced no simple 
task. In framing the constitution they were obliged to consider 
not only arrangements that would be popularly acceptable in 
Alaska, but how they could best advance the cause of state- 
hood. The convention’s efforts were concluded in three months, 
and at the territorial primary election 24th April, 1956, the 
constitution was ratified by a popular vote of 17,173 to 8,060.” 
* * * 

The statehood movement had now acquired new strength 
and attention, but considerably more effort was to be required. 
Fortunately, Alaskan statehood supporters received the benefit 
of strong bi-partisan leadership of their movement as Terri- 
torial Governor Mike Stepovich, a Republican, worked with 
Territorial Delegate E. L. Bartlett, and former Governor 
Gruening, both Democrats. Party warfare was minimized in 


1 John E. Bebout, “Charter for Last Frontier’, National Municipal 
Review, Vol. 45, No. 4 (April, 1956), pp. 158-60. See also Public Admini- 
stration Service, Constitutional Studies, 3 vols. Prepared on behalf of the 
Alaska Statehood Committee for the Alaska Constitutional Convention, 
convened 8th November, 1955 (Chicago, 1955). 

2 Under the “‘Alaska-Tennessee Plan” adopted by the constitutional 
convention, voters were also asked at this election to vote on the proposi- 
tion to elect two “Senators” and one “‘Representative” to be chosen at the 
1956 general election, and who would be ready to take seats in Congress. 
On gth October, 1956, Ernest Gruening and William A. Egan were elected 
“Senators”, and Ralph J. Rivers a ‘‘Representative’’. In the meantime, 
their function was to lobby for the statehood bill. 
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the interests of a united front.1 Success was finally won in the 
election year of 1958. A Gallup Poll taken in March showed 
that popular opinion favoured statehood by a ratio of twelve 
to one. National organizations endorsing statehood included 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, the American Federation of Labour, 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, the Railway 
Brotherhoods, National Grange, American Legion, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and many others. A popular novel even played 
a part — Edna Ferber’s Ice Palace, with its setting in Alaska, 
was the leading best-seller for months in the Spring of 1958. 

On 28th May, the House of Representatives once again 
approved a statehood bill 208 to 166. The original bill was 
certainly helped by a House amendment stipulating that the 
Alaska fisheries would be kept under federal control unti' the 
Secretary of the Interior decided that Alaska was capable of 
managing them. Once more the critical hurdle was the Senate. 
Senator Henry M. Jackson (Dem., Washington) though a 
candidate for re-election in November and representing the 
state where many of the anti-statehood forces centred, under- 
took to act as floor manager for the statehood forces. The 
opposition had now dwindled largely to a group of determined 
southern Senators. Denying that their attitude rested on fear 
of the election of Alaska Senators unfriendly to their position 
on civil rights, they argued again that Alaska was unready from 
the standpoint of both population and economy. They made 
much of the fact that the admission of a non-contiguous state 
would constitute a precedent for the admission of other off- 
shore areas. 

Supporters of admission made point of the obligation to 
redeem the pledge to Alaska of full self-government first made 
in the treaty acquiring it from Russia. They insisted that the 
action of granting statehood would create a valuable psycho- 
logical weapon in the battle for world opinion; the United 


1 “Builders of a New State”, U.S. News and World Report, Vol. 45, No. 2, 
(11th July, 1958), p. 76. See also “‘Statehood for Territory of Alaska’”’, 
Speech of Senator Spessard L. Holland (Florida), Congressional Record, 
Vol. 103, pt. 1, pp. 466-76 (14th January, 1957). 
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States would be demonstrably practising the political advance- 
ment of colonial territories which it preached. Admission 
would provide the necessary impetus to develop the population 
and resources of this strategic area. On the sixth day of debate, 
the opposition crumbled and the bill was passed on a roll-call 
vote, sixty-four to twenty.! In addition to statehood, the bill 
provided that the new state could select to own 103,350,000 
acres, including mineral rights, from lands not already 
reserved by the federal government. These the state may sell, 
give away, or lease. The President was given the right, how- 
ever, at any future time to withdraw from the state for national 
defence purposes any part of the area north and west of the 
Porcupine, Yukon, and Kuskokwim Rivers. 

It now remained for the people of Alaska to decide by 
ballot whether to accept the invitation to join the Union. The 
referendum was proclaimed for 27th August, in conjunction 
with the primary elections, at which time the voters would also 
choose the nominees for elective state and congressional offices. 
With the outcome scarcely in doubt — estimates were that 
favourable votes would have a two to one margin - the voters 
were called upon to approve three propositions.? The first 
asked, “Should Alaska immediately be admitted into the Union 
as a State ?” The second called for the acceptance of the present 
territorial boundaries. The third concerned the acceptance 
of the grant of federal lands to the state, and authorized the 
withdrawl of military lands in time of national emergency. At 
the election, polling places were swamped, many running 
out of ballots and requiring fresh suplies to be flown in. A 
resounding “‘Yes” — by a five to one margin — was the answer 
to these questions.® 

* * * 


The constitution under which the new state enters the 
Union, a 14,400-word document, is distinctly forward-looking, 


1 Fairbanks News- Miner (30th June, 1958), p. 1. Voting for the bill were 
31 Democrats and 33 Republicans, including the Senators from Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and California; against were 13 Democrats, all from southern 
or border states, and 7 Republicans. 

? The rejection of any one would void the statehood act. 

3 Seattle Times (25th August, 1958), p. 16, and (27th August), p. 2. 
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short, flexible, and fitted to the particular needs and traditions 
of Alaska, blending classic and modern features of American 
constitutional practice. Its framers constantly referred to the 
Model State Constitution prepared by the National Municipal 
League, the 1947 New Jersey constitution, and the draft 
constitution for Hawaii, for language and ideas. Certain other 
state constitutions were studied “‘for horrible examples of what 
the convention wished to avoid”; particularly, the excessive 
election of administrative officials; restrictive legislative 
material and detail; and, failure to provide local home rule, 
future constitutional conventions, future legislative redistrict- 
ing, and appropriate institutions of local government. 

Executive authority is concentrated in a governor who, 
unlike those of most other states, does not share his respon- 
sibility with a number of elected state officials. Jointly elected 
with him is a secretary of state only, to whom duties may be 
delegated by the governor, and who succeeds him if replace- 
ment is necessary. Thus, Alaska goes further than any other 
state in adopting the “short ballot’. The governor appoints 
all other officials and commissions, restricted to not more than 
twenty, subject to the legislature’s confirmation. He is 
limited by the constitution to two four-year terms. 

The legislature is composed of a senate of twenty members, 
half elected each two years for four-year terms, and a house of 
representatives of forty, elected for two-year terms.’ At the 
constitutional convention, a unicameral legislature was 
proposed, given considerable consideration, and _ rejected.‘ 


1 John E. Bebout, loc. cit., p. 160. Mr. Bebout, assistant director of the 
National Municipal League, served as a consultant to the constitutional 
convention. 

® Article III, The Constitution of the State of Alaska. Published by the Alaska 
Constitutional Convention (Fairbanks, 1956). 

3 Under the initial apportionment made by the constitution in accord- 
ance with present population distribution, representatives will be elected 
from twenty-four districts; each will have at least one member. The 
Ketchikan, Sitka, Juneau, Kodiak, and Nome districts will elect two each, 
the Fairbanks district five, and the Anchorage district eight. The sixteen 
senate districts are composed of groupings of election districts; twelve will 
elect one senator each, and the other four will elect two. 

* This was done partly, Bebout believes, because of the feeling that Con- 
gress might object. Only Nebraska, among the American states, has a 
unicameral legislature. 
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Unique, however, is the provision for legislative action by 
joint session of the two houses for the approval of the governor’s 
appointments and the consideration of vetoes — a carry-over 
from the unicameral idea. The convention recognized that in a 
state with such a rapidly growing population as Alaska’s any 
scheme of legislative apportionment could soon become un- 
representative. Provision is made, therefore, that the governor 
shall, with the advice of a reapportionment board, reapportion 
the house of representatives immediately after every decennial 
census in accordance with population changes, and he may 
be compelled to act by judicial process.? 

Provision for the judiciary devotes particular effort to 
assure its independence. The chief justice is made the admin- 
istrative head of the state’s court system. Justices of the 
supreme court and other judges are appointed by the governor 
from among members of the bar on the nomination of a judicial 
council of seven members. At intervals the approval or re- 
jection of their continuance in office is to be submitted to the 
voters, but they are not opposed by rival candidates. If by a 
majority the voters favour a replacement, the governor 
appoints a successor.” 

One of the most striking features of the new constitution 
concerns the arrangements for local government. Article X 
states that its purpose is “to provide to maximum local self- 
government with a minimum of local government units, and to 
prevent duplication of tax-levying jurisdictions. A liberal 
construction shall be given to the powers of local government 
units.” The constitutional convention concluded that much of 
Alaska would not require two levels of local government for 
some time. The creation of the typical American county 
government system with its major weakness: “‘rigid immovable 
boundaries, a multiplicity of elected officials and independent 
agencies, inadequate fiscal and other powers,” is avoided 
altogether.* All of the state is to be divided into boroughs 
either organized or unorganized. The latter for the less settled 


1 Arts. II and III. 2 Art. IV. 
3 John E. Bebout, loc. cit., p. 161. Also, E. B. Fussell, “‘Alaska’s Consti- 
tution’’, Seattle Times (6th October, 1958). 
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areas will have fewer powers than the usual American county. 
The organized borough, however, may prepare its own charter 
and may exercise any powers not prohibited by law. Provision 
is made for the close co-ordination of borough and municipal 
functions. 

Other features of the Alaska constitution contrast with the 
usual provisions in most of the older state constitutions. Voting 
rights are conferred at the age of nineteen. Special efforts are 
devoted to insuring that the state shall be able to take necessary 
measures for the protection and development of its rich natural 
resources. The question whether the constitution is to be revised 
by a constitutional convention is to be submitted to the voters 
every ten years. Though much unnecessary impedimenta from 
the older state constitutions is avoided, fundamentals are 
retained. The traditional civil rights —- substantive and pro- 
cedural — are all defined, and some have been spelled-out more 
precisely. Article I, Section 3, states that “‘No person is to be 
denied the enjoyment of any civil or political right because of 
race, colour, creed, or national origin”. “The right of all 
persons to fair and just treatment in the course of legislative 
and executive investigations shall not be infringed”, is a 
stipulation of Section 7. 

* * * 

On 25th November, 1958, Alaska voters went to the polls 
again to elect their new state officers, legislative representatives, 
and their members of Congress. National interest centred par- 
ticularly in the United States senatorial contest between two 
former Alaska governors, Ernest Gruening (Dem.) and Mike 
Stepovich (Rep.), the latter having resigned his appointive 
office to enter the race. E. L. Bartlett, the other Democratic 
senatorial candidate, and for fourteen years Alaska’s delegate 
in the House, seemed certain to win over his Republican 
opponent, R. E. Robertson. The choice of the first elected 
state governor was also considered of especial importance 
because of his exceptional power to influence the administra- 
tive pattern of the new government, and to take many steps 
that will undoubtedly become significant precedents. 

As time for the election grew near, all observers reported 
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the presence of strong Democratic trends. To assist the 
Republicans, Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton under- 
took a two-week campaign tour of the territory. At the end of 
October Vice-President Nixon spent three days speaking in 
the major cities. The following week, the Democrats sent 
Senators John F. Kennedy (Mass.) and Frank Church (Idaho) 
on similar tours. It seems unlikely that any of these visits 
affected the election outcome —- a Democratic party sweep of 
the major offices. 

Bartlett and Gruening won the senatorial seats, with the 
latter having the only close race, and Ralph J. Rivers obtained 
the lone seat in the House of Representatives. William A. 
Egan, who had also served as a chairman of the constitutional 
convention, was chosen governor. The Democrats also elected 
the secretary of state, and won control of both houses of the 
state legislature by a wide margin.” The election results having 
been certified to him, President Eisenhower proclaimed 
Alaska’s official admission on 3rd January 1959. 

The new state obviously faces a number of major tasks and 
problems. In meeting these, it enjoys the initial asset of a 
modern, intelligently drafted constitution, probably one of the 
best state constitutions ever written. Nevertheless, upon the 
newly elected governor will fall large responsibilities to give 
policy leadership in many crucial areas and to staff the 
administration. The state legislature must begin the job of 
modifying the territorial legal system to the needs of statehood, 
and, importantly also, create an adequate fiscal system. With 
statehood, indeed, more offices now exist than trained 
politicians to fill them. 

Alaska’s traditional industries of furs, gold, fish, and timber 
do not offer the promise of significant expansion. Rather, the 
state must look to the development of agriculture, hydro- 
electric and other energy sources, minerals, and tourism, as its 


1 A long-standing Senate custom requires that the Senators-elect of a 
newly admitted state must draw lots to determine the terms they will 
serve. The two Senators will draw from among three slips, one good for a 
full six-year term, one for four, and one for two. Senators elected thereafter 
will serve full six-year terms. 

? The new legislature will contain some eight Alaskan natives. 
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principal potentials for the future. Economic development, 
which has been slow to come, has been overly dependent upon 
federal military expenditures. Alaska must obtain additional 
supplies of capital, of human effort and ingenuity, and 
industries solidly grounded on its own local resources. One 
thing seems sure: the state’s young, hardy, and expansion- 
minded population, spreading over its vast and colourful lands 
in the American pioneer tradition, should have an adventure- 
fillec | cture. 


1 “*Seward’s Folly -a Cold Look”, Monthly Review, Federal Reserve 
Bank of San Francisco (September, 1958), pp. 130-40. 
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THE CABINET AND THE CONSTITUTION 
IN FRANCE, 1956-1958 


by PeTerR CAMPBELL 


HE present article deals with the governments formed 

during the final legislature of the Forth Republic. It 

continues the analysis of post-war cabinets made in 
earlier articles.} 

The general election of January, 1956, produced a National 
Assembly in which the problem of the majority proved no 
easier than in any of the earlier assemblies of the Fourth 
Republic. As in 1951, parties regarded as beyond the pale held 
one third of the seats: the Communists regaining many of the 
seats they had lost in 1951 and the Poujadists becoming the 
Extreme Right in place of the Gaullists, although they obtained 
far fewer votes and seats than the latter had had in 1951. 
Despite the moral victory of the Republican Front led by 
MM. Mendés-France and Mollet, the relative strengths of the 
centre parties did not change much, except for the catastrophic 
decline of the Social Republicans — the rump of the R.P.F. Yet 
although the Gaullists were the losers in January, 1956, within 
thirty months they had gained a victory more striking than any 
French faction has ever won. 

In the twenty-eight months between its first meeting and its 
last the Assembly sustained four cabinets (those of MM. Mollet, 
Bourgés-Maunoury, Gaillard, and Pflimlin),? rejected two 

1 See Parliamentary Affairs Summer 1951 (for the cabinets of 1945-51) 
and Summer 1956 (for the cabinets of 1951-56). For an analysis of cabinet 
and non-cabinet ministers throughout the Fourth Republic see M. Dogan 
and P. Campbell, Le personnel ministériel en France et en Grande Bretagne, 
1945-58 (to be published in 1959). 

* The average life of cabinets was therefore seven months, but that figure 
is misleading, for one government lasted for over fifteen months and 
another for less than fifteen days. The duration of cabinets (from the 
investiture of the prime minister until the government was defeated or 
offered to resign) and (in brackets) of the crises between them were: 


(7 days); Mollet—68 weeks; (22 days); Bourgés-Maunoury—16 weeks; 
[continued at foot of following page 
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which were submitted to it in October, 1957 (those of MM. 
Pinay and Mollet), and approved a seventh cabinet (that of 
General de Gaulle) to which it transferred most of its powers. 
Like earlier cabinets, those of this legislature were marked by 
a great continuity of ministers, as can be seen from Table I. 


TABLE I 
ConTINUITY OF MINISTERS 
Members of the Ministers 
Cabinet formed by Date of previous cabinet in Srom new to 
investiture same new earlier cabinet 
posts posts cabinets —_ rank 
Mollet 31.1.56 re) I 9 3 
Bourgés-Maunoury 12.6.57 6 I 3 4 
Pinay (abortive) 4 o 10 I 
Mollet (a) (abortive) I I 17 2 
(b) 7 2 10 2 
Gaillard (c) 5.11.57 7 3 6 I 
va 6 3 7 I 
Pflimlin 14.5.58 6 2 10 3 
de Gaulle 1.6.58 3 I 10 10 


M. Mollet’s abortive government is compared (a) with M. Pinay’s 
government and (4) with M. Bourgés-Maunoury’s government. M. Gail- 
lard’s government is compared (c) with M. Mollet’s abortive government 
and (d) with M. Bourgés-Maunoury’s government. 


One minister, M. Houphouet-Boigny, one of the leading 
politicians of French West Africa, served in all the governments 
(including the abortive governments of MM. Pinay and Mollet 
in October, 1957, and the team which M. Pleven tried to con- 
struct in May, 1958). Four other ministers served continuously 
in the three effective governments that lasted from January, 
1956, until 14th May, 1958: MM. Billéres, Lacoste, and Pineau 
(all of whom were also in M. Mollet’s abortive government) 
and Bourgés-Maunoury. MM. Pflimlin and Bacon were in the 





(36 days); Gaillard—23 weeks; (29 days); Pflimlin—2 weeks; (3 days) ; 
de Gaulle. M. Mollet’s cabinet took office only seven days after the 
resignation of M. Faure’s cabinet, but that crisis really lasted nine weeks 
instead of one as it had opened on 29th November, 1955, when the 
Assembly defeated M. Faure, whose government decided to dissolve the 
Assembly under Article 51 instead of resigning immediately. The investi- 
ture of M. Pflimlin was hardly the end of the crisis that began with the 
resignation of M. Gaillard; that crisis was resolved only by the investiture 
of General de Gaulle 46 days after M. Gaillard fell. 
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Gaillard, Pflimlin, and de Gaulle governments, M. Pflimlin 
being also a member of M. Mollet’s abortive government. 
M. Bonnefous was in the Bourgés-Maunoury, Pinay, abortive 
Mollet, and Pflimlin governments. M. Lejeune was in all the 
governments save those of Pinay and Pflimlin (but in the first 
Mollet government he served only as a minister outside the 
cabinet). M. Mollet himself served in both his own teams and 
in the Pflimlin and de Gaulle governments. All of these eleven 
ministers had held cabinet office before 1956; some of them had 
belonged to the nuclei around which the cabinets of the earlier 
legislatures had been formed (M. Lacoste had belonged to the 
nucleus of 1945-51; MM. Bacon, Bonnefous, and Bourgés- 
Maunoury to the nucleus of 1951-56; and M. Pflimlin to both 
nuclei). Apart from these eleven ministers twenty-eight served 
in “‘the system’s” four cabinets that were endorsed by the 
National Assembly (M. Mollet’s effective government and the 
cabinets of MM. Bourgés-Maunoury, Gaillard, and Pflimlin). 
Six more served only in M. Pinay’s abortive cabinet and six 
others only in M. Mollet’s abortive cabinet. Seventeen ministers 
served only in General de Gaulle’s cabinet (which was really 
outside “‘the system” although endorsed by the Assembly) and 
two served only in M. Pinay’s abortive cabinet and in the 
General’s cabinet. Thus in all seventy ministers appeared in 
the effective and abortive cabinets of the legislatures. 
Although ministers tended to remain in office as much as 
in earlier legislatures, portfolios tended to change hands more 
often than in the past. The most noteworthy examples of 
ministers keeping a department through several cabinets are 
MM. Pineau (Foreign Affairs in the governments of MM. 
Mollet, Bourgés-Maunoury, and Gaillard), Lacoste (Algeria 
in the same governments), Bonnefous (Public Works in the 
cabinets of MM. Bourgés-Maunoury, Pinay, Gaillard, and 
Pflimlin), Gazier (Labour and Health in the cabinets of MM. 
Mollet and Bourgés-Mannoury), Bacon (Labour under MM. 
Gaillard, Pflimlin, and de Gaulle), Billéres (the Radical who 
is also a Catholic: Education under MM. Mollet, Bourgés- 
Maunoury, and Gaillard), and Lejeune (the Sahara in the 
governments of MM. Bourgés-Maunoury, Gaillard, and de 
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Gaulle, as well as in M. Mollet’s second team). M. Houphouet- 
Boigny served as a Vice-Premier or Minister of State in every 
cabinet except that of M. Gaillard, who gave him the Health 
Ministry. The only department to remain under one party 
through all the cabinets was Education, which was always held 
by a Radical of one faction or another. Radicals or near- 
Radicals held the Ministry of Justice in the first four active or 
abortive cabinets, and the Ministry of the Interior in all the 
governments except M. Mollet’s second team, the Pflimlin 
cabinet (in which they relinquished it to the Socialist strong- 
man M. Moch after a few days), and the government of General 
de Gaulle. The portfolios of Defence, Finance, Industry, 
Agriculture, Justice, and the Interior changed hands almost 
every time a cabinet was formed. 

All the ministers were men, no women having ever served 
in a French cabinet.! Forty-nine of the ministers were deputies ; 
eleven were senators; three were political personalities outside 
parliament (General Catroux, who served in M. Mollet’s 
cabinet for a week; General de Gaulle; and the latter’s minister 
M. Malraux); and seven were civil servants holding office in 
the General’s cabinet. That cabinet was the least parliamentary 
that a government endorsed by parliament has ever been in 
France :? of its twenty-four ministers only eleven were deputies, 
four senators brought the number of members of parliament to 
fifteen, and nine were men who had never even been candidates 
for parliament. It will be recalled that it has always been 
possible for a minister to speak in both chambers even if he is 
a member of neither.® 


1 Some have served as ministers outside the cabinet (three since the war 
in M. Bidault’s first government, M. Blum’s government, M. Schuman’s 
first government, and M. Bourgés-Maunoury’s government). 

2 In 1877 parliament refused to deal with the non-parliamentary govern- 
ment of General Rochebouét; in June 1940 most of Marshal Pétain’s 
ministers were in parliament. 

3 Many of the Third Republic’s ministers of War and Marine were 
generals and admirals not in parliament; women first held ministerial 
office in M. Blum’s pre-war Popular Front government at a time when 
they could neither vote nor be elected; in 1874 General de Cissey, in 1877 
General Rochebouét, in 1934 M. Doumergue, in 1940 Marshal Pétain, 
in 1945 General de Gaulle, and in 1946 M. Blum were prime ministers 
[continued at foot of opposite page 
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Certain other features of these governments are worth 
noting here. Like several earlier governments (notably those of 
General de Gaulle in 1945, MM. Gouin, Ramadier, Marie, 
Faure, in 1952, and Laniel) the two governments of M. Mollet 
and the governments of M. Pflimlin and General de Gaulle 
had several Vice-Presidents of the Council of Ministers and 
Ministers of State. These posts had two main functions. First, 
their occupants helped to link the government with the various 
groups sustaining it; second, they were often used to give 
ex-prime ministers posts that would help to conciliate these 
potential trouble-makers and at the same time not alienate 
other influential politicians, who either wanted key depart- 
ments for themselves or were determined on excluding certain 
persons from them. As the years passed the number of ex- 
premiers rose until in June, 1958, when General de Gaulle 
formed his government, there were seventeen who had led 
cabinets in the Fourth Republic (M. Blum is the only post-war 
premier to have died) and two surviving in active political life 
from the Third Republic (MM. Daladier, who was a vice- 
premier in M. Mollet’s abortive government, and Reynaud, 
who has served in three post-war teams and been an unsuccess- 
ful candidate for the premiership). Since the resignation of 
M. Gouin in 1946 there has been at least one ex-premier in 
every government except that of M. Bourgés-Maunoury. When 
an ex-premier has obtained departmental office it has usually 
been as Minister of Foreign Affairs (MM. Bidault, Schuman, 
Faure, Pinay and Pleven) or Finance (MM. Reynaud, Faure, 
Ramadier, and Pinay). Other departmental posts with suf- 
ficient prestige for an ex-premier have been Defence (MM. 
Ramadier, Bidault, and Pleven), Justice (MM. Marie and 
Schuman), Interior (MM. Queuille and Bourgés-Maunoury), 
Education (M. Marie). On the whole a premier’s return to 





although not members of either chamber; several ministers in the cabinets 
formed in the two constituent assemblies of 1945 and 1946 were taken 
from outside parliament; members of the Assembly of the French Union 
served as ministers outside the cabinet in the governments of MM. Laniel, 
Mollet, and Bourgés-Maunoury. (In July, 1956, for the only time in the 
Fourth Republic, the government used its right to have civil servants 
speak on its behalf in parliament. Le Monde, 7th July, 1956.) 
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office can be regarded as a normal incident in the working of 
the system that France has had in every period since 1814 
during which she has known freedom. But some of these 
appointments were remarkably maladroit: in M. Mollet’s 
abortive cabinet four ex-premiers appeared as Ministers of 
State: MM. Schuman (bitterly hated by many on the Right 
for his European policy), Pleven (whose part in the mis- 
management of the Indo-China war and in the preparation 
of E.D.C. had lost him the confidence of many army officers 
and their parliamentary sympathizers, now fearing a new Indo- 
China in Algeria), Queuille (symbol of immobilisme and veteran 
of more than thirty governments in more than thirty years), 
and Daladier. 

In the period from the Liberation to the formation of 
M. Faure’s second cabinet in 1955 half the premiers assumed 
departmental responsibilities also: chiefly Finance or Foreign 
Affairs. Since then only two premiers have done so: M. Pinay, 
who took both Foreign Affairs and Defence in his abortive 
government, and General de Gaulle, who took Defence. 

The cabinets of the final legislature were slightly smaller 
than those of its predecessors: an average of eighteen members, 
against twenty before 1956. On the other hand they tended to 
have more ministers outside the cabinet :! an average of twenty- 
five for each government that had any at all, against twelve 
before 1956.2 In M. Mollet’s government the ministers out- 
side the cabinet were placed under cabinet ministers more 
thoroughly than in any other government of the Fourth 
Republic: three cabinet ministers without portfolio were 

1 This term is better than “‘junior ministers” to describe the secrétaires 
and sous-secrétaires d’ Etat, who correspond to British departmental ministers 
outside the cabinet and Ministers of State. (See J. C. Groshens, “Les 
secrétaires d’Etat de la Quatriéme République”, Revue du Droit Public, 
June, 1955.) 

* There has been at least one non-cabinet minister in every government 
except General de Gaulle’s governments (in 1958 some of his ministers 
originally had inferior status but were raised to full cabinet rank within 
a few days), M. Ramadier’s government in 1947 (at its start), the abortive 
governments of MM. Pinay and Mollet (who would probably have added 
extra ministers if they had been invested by the Assembly), and the 


government of M. Pflimlin (who would probably have added extra 
ministers if he had survived). 
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concerned with general policy and the ministers in charge of the 
major departments had under them twenty-three non-cabinet 
ministers in charge either of departments which had usually 
been entrusted to cabinet ministers or else of certain aspects of 
policy in the larger departments. The Bourgés-Maunoury 
government was organized in much the same way. That 
government was the largest in the history of France: it had 
forty-six ministers— fourteen in the cabinet and thirty-two 
outside it.1 In so far as they can be judged, the abortive cabinets 
of MM. Pinay and Mollet would have had the same pattern if 
they had been completed, for M. Mollet’s bodyguard of ex- 
premiers serving as Ministers of State was likely to be a dignified 
rather than an efficient part of his system, and non-cabinet 
ministers serving the main departmental ministers would have 
been necessary. On the other hand, the governments of MM. 
Gaillard and Pflimlin were more like those of the earlier legisla- 
tures as virtually all the ministers in charge of the larger 
departments were brought into the cabinet. The cabinet of 
General de Gaulle was of a third type. In structure it resembled 
one of the earlier governments: all the departmental ministers 
were in the cabinet, which also contained Ministers of State 
whose chief concern seemed to be public relations (just as 
earlier Ministers of State tended to be concerned mainly with 
the relations between the cabinet and the parliamentary 
groups). But the earlier governments were fundamentally 
teams of politicians most of whom were essentially equal in 
power and influence and were looking over their shoulders to 
the parties and pressure groups. In contrast, General de 

1 Perhaps it is worth noting that this government and almost all the 
other governments which have had at least thirty-six members have been 
led by Radicals (Faure 40 in 1952, Mayer 37 in 1953, Mendés-France 
37 after reconstruction in 1955, Gaillard 36 in 1957) or near Radicals 
(Pleven 38 in 1951). The only other governments of this size have been 
those of MM. Laniel (38 in 1953) and Mollet (36 in 1956), with M. Pineau’s 
abortive team (37 in 1955). On the other hand, when all the post-war 
governments are considered, those formed by Radicals do not prove to 
be exceptionally large: governments led by Radicals, near-Radicals, and 
Independent Republicans all have an average membership of thirty-four, 
those under Socialist and M.R.P. premiers have an average of twenty- 


eight ministers, and General de Gaulle’s governments have an average of 
twenty-three members. 
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Gaulle’s government seemed to be primarily a government of 
technicians: seven of the departmental ministers were high 
civil servants, and of the eleven politicians who were depart- 
mental ministers five had specialized for years in the affairs 
with which their departments dealt (MM. Houdet, Ramonet, 
Bacon, Berthoin, and Thomas); M. Pinay as Minister of 
Finance, M. Buron as Minister of Works, and M. Lejeune as 
Minister for the Sahara seemed to be regarded in the same way. 


TABLE II 
POLITICAL COMPOSITION OF CABINETS 
Cabinet Party affiliations of ministers 
Soc. Radicals U.D.S.R. R.D.A. M.R.P. RIL S.R.* 
AB C 
Mollet 6 4 0 0 I I o o I 
Bourgés- 

Maunoury 5 5 I! |! I I o o oO 
(Pinay) * @ 8 4 I I oO 9 o 
(Mollet) 6 5 o 1 2 I 5 ro) I 
Gaillard 4 § © I I 3 3 I 
Pflimlin $ 2 2 2 2 I 5 4 o 
de Gaullet * 2 + 9 te) I 3 3 5 


Abbreviations: Soc. =Socialist; under ‘‘Radicals’”” A=the ‘‘orthodox” 
Radical Party at first led by M. Mendés-France, B=the “dissident” 
Radical Party formed in November, 1956, by M. Morice, and C= 
M. Faure’s group (R.G.R.: Rassemblement des Gauches Républicaines) ; 
U.D.S.R. = Union Démocratique et Socialiste de la Résistance; R.D.A. = 
Rassemblement Démocratique Africain (associated in parliament with 
the U.D.S.R.); M.R.P.=Mouvement Républicain Populaire; R.I.= 
Républicains Indépendents; R.S.=Républicains Sociaux. 

* The Social Republican in M. Mollet’s first government was General 
Catroux, who entered the cabinet solely in his personal capacity and 
resigned within a week; later M. Chaban-Delmas joined the cabinet as 
a representative of his group. In the final line General de Gaulle and 
M. Malraux are counted as Social Republicans although, like General 
Catroux, they were not members of the parliamentary group. The 
ex-Gaullist General Corniglion-Molinier is included under “‘C”’ as he was 
with the R.G.R. during this legislature. 

+ It will be recalled that seven of General de Gaulle’s ministers were 
high civil servants without party affiliations. 


Like the Assembly of 1946-51 (and like several of the 
chambers of the Third Republic) the Assembly of 1956 started 
by supporting a government dominated by the Left and ended 
by supporting one dominated by the Right: if M. Mollet’s 
Socialists can be called “Left” and if General de Gaulle can 
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be called “Right”. Each government except M. Mollet’s abor- 
tive cabinet contained more representatives of the parties 
further to the right than its effective predecessor. The first two 
cabinets were essentially coalitions of the Socialists and the 
various Radical factions; with M. Mollet’s abortive govern- 
ment the M.R.P. were added and with M. Gaillard’s govern- 
ment the modérés (who had appeared in place of the Socialists 
in M. Pinay’s abortive government). The Right-wards evolu- 
tion is shown in Table II, which gives the composition of 
cabinets when completed. 

The cabinets of the final legislature proved no more success- 
ful than their predecessors in solving the problem of the autho- 
rity and efficiency of the State. This was as true of M. Mollet’s 
cabinet, which lasted longer than any parliamentary cabinet 
since that of M. Daladier in 1938-40 as of M. Pflimlin’s, which 
was as powerless as it was brief. M. Mollet’s cabinet had con- 
siderable successes (such as the loi-cadre for Black Africa and 
the reorganization of social security, yet its longevity was due 
not to vigour and authority but to its leaders’ willingness to 
pursue any policy that would keep them in office, regardless 
of their own election pledges and ideology. The leaders of the 
Republican Front of 1956 discredited the parliamentary regime 
as much as the practitioners of immobilisme before them. 

All the cabinets included among their aims the revision of 
the Constitution so as to enable governments to last longer and 
act more effectively. The process of revision had begun even 
before the reform of 1954 had been completed, and parliament 
had committed itself to the principle of a second reform bill in 
1955 (the deputies in May and the senators in July). Progress 
was extremely slow, despite the investiture pledges of MM. 
Mollet and Bourgés-Maunoury (although it must be admitted 
that M. Mollet’s loi-cadre on Black Africa was a very important 
preliminary to one aspect of constitutional reform — that of 
imperial organization — and his organic decree on the budget 
was a useful reform of parliamentary and administrative pro- 
cedure). M. Gaillard’s government decided to intervene more 
vigorously : first it stimulated the Assembly’s official committee 
and the government parties’ special committee and then it 
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proposed a text which became the basis of a bill adopted by 
the Assembly in a series of debates from goth January to 
22nd March, 1958. That bill was being considered by the 
senators when the Pflimlin government, challenged by the coup 
d’état in Algeria, demanded that the Assembly should proceed 
to make further constitutional changes. The Assembly having 
voted in favour of the principle of a further revision, the 
government resigned because this parliamentary victory had 
been nullified by the resignation of the modéré ministers and by 
the government’s inability to command the armed forces. 
Whether the ingenious schemes adopted by the Assembly at 
M. Gaillard’s instigation and the still more ingenious schemes 
envisaged by M. Pflimlin would have worked even in quiet 
times will never be known. They might have enabled govern- 
ments to last and to act; but it is doubtful if they would have 
increased the authority of the government or improved the 
behaviour of politicians. The Fourth Republic decayed less 
through the inadequacy of its procedures than through the 
inadequacy of its politicians. They applied too well Cavour’s 
theory that politics is the art of the possible and forgot Riche- 
lieu’s maxim that politics is the art of making possible what is 
necessary. The inability of the politicians to work the system 
so that it would be both efficient and authoritative produced 
the crisis that was ended only by the Assembly abdicating in 
favour of General de Gaulle. That abdication was an un- 
equivocal acknowledgement of failure. But the system that was 
too feeble to survive had been strong enough to achieve a great 
deal (particularly in social reform, economic development, 
Black Africa, and Europe) and had proved remarkably success- 
ful in developing on major and minor issues alike policies that 
would satisfy as many as possible of the divergent interests and 
opinions of the people.* 


1 The best defence of the politicians of the Fourth Republic so far 
published is in a series of articles by P. M. Williams in Cambridge Journal, 
October, 1953, Occidente, October, 1955, The American Scholar, Summer, 
1957, and Political Science "Quarterly, September, 1957. The hostile literature 
is voluminous: among the most effective texts is N. Leites’s non-partisan 
Du malaise politique en France, Paris, 1958, which is a copious anthology of 
remarks made by the men who worked “‘the system”’. 
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THE SEPARATION OF POWERS IN THE 
CONSTITUTION OF THE FIFTH REPUBLIC 


by Max BELorr 


HE classic reasons for the separation of powers in 
constitutions has been the belief that to place all the 


powers of government in the same hands is to risk 
tyranny. Its opponents, such as those who, at the time of the 
making of the constitution of the Fourth Republic, sought 
what was in effect government by Assembly, did so in the 
belief that Assembly government when directed by a strong 
party of the Left would be the best instrument for a major 
transformation of society.1 The Constitution ultimately 
accepted was in fact a constitution in which the legislature 
retained in fact, if not on paper, all those facilities for making 
the lives of governments harassed and brief, that had been 
regarded as the bane of the Third Republic. The President 
was reduced on paper to the position of nominal head of State 
which had indeed been his réle during most of the latter years 
of the Third Republic; the executive power lay with a Prime 
Minister and Cabinet dependent upon the National Assembly 
and virtually without any instruments with which to discipline 
its members. Ministerial instability remained the most obvious 
feature of the Fourth Republic as of the Third, and with far- 
reaching decisions having to be taken particularly in relation 
to the French Union and in foreign affairs, this fact had 
graver consequences than ever before. 

In view of the fact that the inspiration of the Constitution 
accepted by the country in the referendum of last September 
came from General de Gaulle, with his well known views 
about the necessity of independence and energy in the 
executive branch of government, it is not surprising that some 
of its features should be governed by the intention of elimina- 

1 On the making of the Constitution of the Fourth Republic see Gordon 


Wright, The Reshaping of French Democracy (London, Methuen, 1950). This 
also includes an English text of the Constitution itself. 
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ting Sue-inaiability of. gorernment, Ceerectenen- ot the Thizs 
and Fourth Republics. This paper is concerned only with those 
aspects of the Constitution that may be said to be the outcome 
of this particular desire on the part of its makers. 

Such provisions fall under two main heads: those that 
enhance the réle of the President of the Republic and in 
particular the wide emergency powers conferred upon him 
“when the institutions of the Republic, the independence of the 
nation, the integrity of its territory or the execution of its 
commitments are gravely and immediately threatened and the 
regular functioning of the constitutional public authorities is 
interrupted” (Art. 16) and the rather ambiguous terms in 
which he is granted the power of dissolving the National 
Assembly “after consulting the premier and Presidents of 
the Assemblies” (Art. 12); and those that define the réle of 


the Prime Minister and hi ir relation to the 
National Assembly (Titles 3 and 5)! to which we may add the 


restrictions on the duration of parliamentary sessions. 
Constitutions are not made in a vacuum, and it is obvious 
that these arrangements not only reflect the views of General 
de Gaulle but are in some sense tailored to suit a President of 
his type and stature; an Albert Lebrun in 1940, even with the 
new powers of the President might still have proved a transient 
and embarrassed phantom. Nevertheless constitutions may 
and do outlive the people and the circumstances that give 
birth to them and there is no reason not to try to see the new 


rovisions against the background of constitutional experience 
~~ _In this respect the most striking feature of the Constitution 
is that which provides that “the office of member of the 
government is incompatible with the exercise of any parlia- 
mentary mandate” (Art. 23). According to the law promul- 


1 Quotations from the text of the new constitution are given according 
to the (unpublished) translation by Philip Williams and his collaborators 
at Nuffield College. 

? The same article also prevents a member of the government represent- 
ing any economic or professional group on official consultative bodies or 
on the Economic and Social Council, and from being employed in any 
other public capacity as well as from engaging in any professional activity. 
But these provisions are not directly relevant to our main theme. 
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gated in October in fulfilment of Article 25 of the Constitution, 
what is to happen is that each person in voting for a member 
of the Parliament shall also vote for a substitute. If the deputy 
or senator is nominated to the government he is replaced by 
his substitute for the remainder of the duration of the Assembly 
or of the senatorial mandate as the case may be. In other words 
we have here a separation of powers on the model of the 
Constitution of the United States where it is provided that 
“no Person holding any office under the United States shall 
be a member of either House during his continuance in office” 
(Art. 1. Sec. 6). The difference is that the new French con- 
stitution is seemingly more severe in that it looks as though 
acceptance ofa post in a government, however brief its duration, 
would prevent any possibility of returning to the parliament 
until the next elections: though given the electoral conventions 
prevailing in the United States, the difference here is not very 
great. It is provided that ministers may address either house 
whenever they wish — thus following a modification of the 
American system introduced into the constitution of the 
Southern Confederacy though never implemented. The 
interdiction would seem therefore to relate primarily to their 
right to vote, and secondarily perhaps to their engaging in 
those lobbying activities which depend upon free access to 
those parts of the parliamentary buildings reserved for 
members. 

It is of course the case that the American or properly 
presidential system goes further in the direction of the separa- 
tion of powers in that a President cannot be got rid of (by 
Congress) during his term of office (except by the quasi- 
criminal procedure of impeachment) and that the heads of 
departments being his nominees can also not be got rid of, 
although the consent of Congress is necessary for their 
appointment. Under the French system, the National 
Assembly can still force the resignation of the government, 
though not of course of the President, It is true that it can 
only do this in specified circumstances: either by a decision 
of the Prime Minister to stake the existence of the Govern- 
ment upon a vote on its programme or general policy, or else 
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in_consequence of a f ote of censure passed_under 
defined rules by an Foe apne eye er 48). 
But experience in the Fourth Republic suggests that suc 

limitations are not in themselves a guarantee of stability. 
More important perhaps is the latitude afforded to the 
government under Article 38 to secure from Parliament the 
power to legislate “‘for the execution of its programme” during 
a “limited period” by means of ordinances even on subjects 
which are (according to the provisions of Article 34) normally 
within the domain of law. For clearly a government which 
asked for such powers and was denied them could hardly 
survive. It would also obviously have to resign if it were 
refused by Parliament the temporary credits that would be 
necessary if the annual finance bill did not become law before 
the beginning of the financial year to which it referred. On the 


other hand the power to enact the budget by ordinance if 
Parliament has failed to act within a period of 70 days 


(excluding periods of recess) would seem to be a source of 
strength (Art 47).* 19 ee 
It is of course perfectly possible to devise procedures which 
while leaving the ministers within the legislature nevertheless 
make it less likely that governments will be frequently or 
wantonly overthrown. One way is to attempt to devise an 
electoral system that will diminish the number of contesting 
parties and so assist in producing clear majorities for govern- 
ments of a particular complexion. The other is to try to restrain 
parliaments from overthrowing governments by insisting that 
the withdrawal of confidence must be accompanied by the 
clear expression of an alternative preference. Both these 
methods have been used in Western Germany in an attempt to 








1 Articles 49 and 50 of the Constitution of the Fourth Republic laid 
down a special procedure for putting the question of confidence and for 
votes of censure both of which required absolute majorities. But there were 
proposals for making the requirements still more stringent at the time of 
the constitutional reforms of goth November, 1954 and later. See Dorothy 
Pickles, “‘Constitutional Revision in France”’, Parliamentary Affairs, VIII, 2, 
Spring 1955, and “The Reform of French Political Institutions’’, ibid., 
p as Winter 1956-7. 

2 TI take it that the whole of article 47 refers to the annual finance bill. 
It is very poorly drafted. 
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avoid a repetition of the weaknesses of the Weimar Republic. 
The latter is given form in Article 67 of the basic law: ““The 
Bundestag may express its lack of confidence in the Federal 
Chancellor only by electing a successor with the majority of its 
members and submitting a request to the Federal President for 
the dismissal of the Federal Chancellor.” 

The first of these options was and is hardly open to France. 
It is difficult to see that any electoral system — and France has 
tried a variety — could prevent in itself the maintenance of a 
multi-party system.' But the second which has been talked of 
in the past might conceivably have been tried with advantage. 

On another point the new French constitution is closer to 
the Federal German one. The latter has a provision (Art. 68) 
to the effect that if the Federal Chancellor does not receive a 
vote of confidence when he asks for it the President may dis- 
solve the Bundestag within twenty-one days unless a new 
Federal Chancellor has been elected by it in the meantime. 
The new French constitution abandons the Fourth Republic’s 


complicated provisions about dissolution. Instead, Article 12 
to which reference has already been made declares more simply 
that, es rere ae 
tion, ““The President of the Republic may, after consulting the 
Premier and presidents of the Assemblies declare the National 
Assembly dissolved”. As already suggested the phrase about 
consultation is ambiguous — does the President have to take the 
advice of those he consults? But since (under Article 19) this 
is one of the occasions upon which the President acts without a 
ministerial counter-signature, one must presume that if he sees 
deadlock he act. 

~~ With such provisions actually in the Constitution or capable 
of being included in some form, it is hard to see what was the 
precise purpose of moving the ministers out of the Parliament 
and preventing them from taking their places there again if 
subsequently defeated. In the draft of the Constitution sub- 
mitted to the Constitutional Committee by the government 


























1 This argument seems to me fully borne out by the evidence adduced 
in Peter Campbell, French Electoral Systems and Elections, 1789-1957- 
(London, Faber, 1958.) 
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on 29th July, 1958, the provision appears as article 21: “‘No- 
one may hold a governmental post together with a parlia- 
mentary mandate.”? This was one of the provisions that the 
Committee unsuccessfully questioned in a letter written to the 
Prime Minister by its chairman M. Paul Reynaud on behalf of 
the Committee at the end of its deliberations sixteen days 
later.* 

M. Reynaud wrote: “The majority of the Committee took 
the view that this article involved serious risks. The practical 
prohibition of access to government posts to political figures of 
weight is liable to harm parliamentary recruitment and to 
create between the government and the parliament an atmos- 
phere of suspicion to which should be added the risk ofa certain 
politicization of the upper levels of the administration.”’ The 
committee’s own alternative suggestion for what it described as 
“the problem of the separation of the executive from the 
legislature’’ was that the minister should only be removed from 
parliamentary activity during his tenure of office and that he 
should not be replaced by anyone else. 

Since this counter-proposal was rejected we must assume 
either that M. Reynaud’s objections were thought to be invalid 
or that the elimination of ministers from Parliament occupied 
so cardinal a place in the thinking of General de Gaulle and his 
constitutional advisers that they were prepared to run these 
risks. How likely are M. Reynaud’s fears to prove justified ? 

It is obvious from the fact that most prominent French 
politicians are seeking nomination in the elections now in pro- 
gress (November 1958) that there has been no immediate 
falling-off in the appeal of a parliamentary mandate. It is of 
course a different question as to how this will operate in the 
long run. If parliamentary majorities prove and if governments 
in the Fifth Republic succeed each other as regularly as ever 
there will grow up in the country towards the end of each 
legislative period a body of men who are both ex-ministers and 
ex-deputies (or ex-senators) and who, while unable to recover 
their seats, have every incentive to go all out to recover their 


1 The full text of this document was published in Le Monde on goth July. 
? Published in Le Monde,17th-18th August. 
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portfolios. If on the other hand, the cabinets tend according to 
present American practice to be drawn largely from non- 
politicians M. Reynaud’s forebodings will not be irrelevant. 
And this applies on both counts. Not only will a parliamentary 
career that does not make ministrables seem less desirable but 
there will be real dangers for the public service. For it is 
unlikely that French business can supply cabinet ministers in 
the way that American business can. The tendency to use civil 
servants for what are really political posts will be difficult to 
resist. No fewer than seven persons in the public service were 
called upon to take office in General de Gaulle’s ministry 
formed at the beginning of June — the posts they held including 
such key ministries as those of foreign affairs, the interior and 
France d’outre-mer, and even if it be argued that the quasi- 
revolutionary situation made the circumstances exceptional, 
it is hard to see how nominations of this kind could be avoided 
in the future once the present generation of ministrables were 
used up. And it would surely make the neutrality of the civil 
service an impossible fiction if its members were habitually to 
serve in cabinets of a party complexion (relying that is on 
party combinations in the Assembly). And one could scarcely 
view with equanimity the prospect of their being debarred 
from return to official life after ministerial service — the 
attractions of business are strong enough anyhow. The com- 
ments that have been made on the partial obliteration of the 
distinction between political and administrative careers in the 
Federal German Republic should provide adequate warning 
on this score. 

From the point of view of the governments themselves 
rather than that of the administration there is the special prob- 
lem of where Prime Ministers are to be drawn from. This 
problem has no real parallel in the United States since there 
the President at least is a party leader, and chosen through 
familiar if to us bizarre machinery. Even with the increased 
powers of the French President, the Prime Minister remains 


the key figure of the system and cannot easily be envisaged 
except as a politician. 


As soon therefore as one tries to look beyond the immediate 
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crisis that gave rise to the drafting of the Constitution, one 
gets the feeling that in respect of the provisions with which we 
are concerned, there has been no real attempt to think out 
what they will mean in practice. They would seem to repre- 
sent not so much a new solution to the problem of ministerial 
instability as an attempt to square the circle; to combine the 
dogma of the separation of powers — long assumed by General 
de Gaulle to be the main source of executive authority and 
stability where this exists - with the now entrenched repub- 
lican dogma that governments must be responsible to the 
elected representatives of the people. 

A final complication is the question of the impact upon 
this feature of the Constitution on the proposals for “The 
Community”; the group of autonomous States administering 
themselves and managing their own affairs “democratically 
and freely” which replaces the “French Union” of the 
Fourth Republic. It would take us too far afield to look at 
the whole question of the status of this “Community’’. But the 
Constitution does provide for the common handling of certain 
functions including “foreign policy, defence, common eco- 
nomic and financial policy, policy on strategic raw materials”. 
The Executive Council of the Community provided for in 
Article 82 includes ‘“‘the Premier of the Republic, the chiefs of 
government of the Member States of each Community, and 
the ministers responsible for the common affairs of the 
community”. These will presumably, like the Premier, be at 
the same time holders of the corresponding posts within the 
French Republic, and it could be argued that their functions 
in the Community provide another reason for their being 
removed to some extent from direct involvement in French 
parliamentary struggles. 

Whatever the share of American or German precedents 
in trying out the devices we have earlier discussed, it is still 
true that the easiest way to look at this problem is in the light 
of all the varied solutions that France itself has tried out in an 
effort to find the best relationship between the executive and 
the legislative power. No country certainly, has a richer 
experience in this field. And one can only recapitulate briefly. 
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Under the Constitution of 1791, the Ministers who were 
still the King’s, and suspect in consequence, were held at arm’s 
length from the Assembly and could only address it with its 
permission. Under the Convention on the contrary the dogma 
of the sovereignty of the people’s representatives was carried 
out to its logical conclusion. The Executive Council dis- 
appeared altogether in 1794 and political decisions were left to 
committees of the Convention itself. By the Constitution de l’An 
III (1795), the separation of powers was reintroduced in a 
radical form with the Directors elected by the legislative for 
fixed terms. Neither the Directory nor its ministers were 
responsible except in the penal sense. Under the Consulate 
and the Empire, the pendulum swung the other way, it now 
being the turn of the Executive virtually to swallow up all the 
legislative powers. 

Parliamentary ministries begin only with the Restoration 
and it is then and under the July monarchy that French 
political institutions take on their characteristic modern 
forms. But ordered development was interrupted by the 
Revolution of 1848. The Constituent Assembly first elected 
an Executive Commission, a sort of Directory, with ministers 
as mere departmental chiefs under its authority, and with no 
clearly defined relationship to the Assembly. The Constitution 
of November, 1848, that of the Second Republic, returned to 
the principle of the separation of powers with a President 
irremovable during his short four-year term of office. The 
Assembly decided upon the number of the ministers and 
defined their functions. And (as under the Fifth Republic) 
they could demand to be heard in either House when they 
might be assisted by their officials. But there was no ministerial 
responsibility, since the principle of responsibility given voice 
in the Constitution included the Head of the State, the 
President himself, and was thus unenforceable. 

The Constitution of 1852 was a further modification of this 
system in a direction favourable to the executive power and 
formed the basis for the institutions of the Second Empire. 
For the greater part of its duration, ministers could not be 
members of the legislature. But the pressure for liberalization 
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brought about a modification of this position. In 1867, they 
were allowed to take a much less limited part in debates and 
were therefore subject to more parliamentary influence; and 
in 1869 the incompatibility between ministerial office and a 
parliamentary mandate was removed. The Third Republic 
was thus no innovator when it restored the principle of 
ministries drawn from the parliament and responsible to it. 

It is clear enough that on the whole the French preference 
runs to responsible government with an executive drawn from 
the legislature itself. This has certainly been the characteristic 
system in the relatively stable eras. On the other hand, there 
are ample precedents both for the executive being indepen- 
dent of the legislature, and even dominating it, and on the 
other hand for almost direct assembly rule. Given this historical 
background it is not difficult to see how hard it must be for 
Frenchmen to try any device without being conscious of 
historical echoes. One could thus say that whereas there were 
overtones of the Convention about the Constituent Assembly 


of 1945, there are Ra a ager ge rag 
stitution adapted in 1958. n the other hand, this precise 
compromise of an executive external to the levidloture but 
responsible to it has not been tried before, and it is an open 
question whether its advocates or its critics will be confounded 


in the event. 
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THE FRENCH GENERAL ELECTION OF 
NOVEMBER 1958? 


by J. BLonDEL 


(): 28th September, 1958, on a record poll of 85 per 


cent, nearly 80 per cent of the voters approved the 

Constitution of the Vth Republic. This overwhelming 
victory of the OUI had however more clearly indicated the 
losers than the victors. It was the first major setback of the 
Communist party since the war and it was also the defeat of 
the Left-wing Socialists as well as that of the Mendésists and 
other radicals (like M. Bourgés-Maunoury) who had cam- 
paigned for the WON. But no one really knew who had won. 
The meaning of the OU/ itself was indeed very diverse. No 
conclusion could effectively be drawn about the leading forces 
of the new Vth Republic. Was it the Right, who had either 
backed the Coup of 13th May or eventually endorsed it? Was 
it the moderate Left and Centre-Left who had unwillingly 
accepted de Gaulle and were now emphasizing his liberalism ? 
Was it de Gaulle himself, and had the OUI been, as one of the 
posters lavishly stuck on the walls of the streets and along the 
roads suggested it, a “OUI a de Gaulle”? On these points, 
the election was expected to be a clarifying factor. 

From the start, however, two elements were working against 
clarification: one was that de Gaulle refused to back any party 
and decided that no one should use his name (“even as an 
adjective”): this was directed against the newly constituted 
Union for the New Republic (U.N.R.), whose leaders were the 
traditional Gaullists of the post-war years, MM. Soustelle, 
Debré, Chaban-Delmas, Frey, Delbecque. The other non- 
clarifying factor was the new electoral law itself, which was 
expected to emphasize local aspects of the vote against broad 

1 Only Metropolitan France is considered, the election in Algeria being 


of an entirely different character and requiring an entirely different type 
of explanation. 
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national issues. It was against this background of obscurity 
that the election was to be prepared and to be fought. 


I. THE ELECTORAL SYSTEM AND THE DISTRIBUTION OF SEATS 

The adoption of the two-ballot majority system in single 
member constituencies, generally known in France as the 
scrutin d’arrondissement,: was indeed considered as being a major 
victory for the Socialists and Radicals, against the Communists 
and the Right, whether Gaullist or not. The system was alleged 
to favour centre parties against extremes, because, at the second 
ballot, the general attitude of the electors would be to defeat 
the other extreme by supporting moderate candidates. It was 
also noted that in many rural areas, Radicals and Socialists 
have very strong local positions, as conseillers généraux (some- 
thing like county councillors), as mayors or as municipal 
councillors. It was thought that electors would tend to vote for 
these well-known men rather than for candidates whose only 
qualification was to be supported by parties. Gaullists, and to 
a more limited extent, Independent Conservatives, were there- 
fore favouring another majority system, the scrutin de liste 
départemental: some, like M. Debré, thought that it would have 
the virtue of creating more stable coalitions both in the country 
and in Parliament; more generally, these parties, and essen- 
tially Gaullists, who were more prominent in towns than in the 
countryside, thought that they might be more capable of 
winning over a larger proportion of the OU of the referendum.’ 
General de Gaulle himself, apparently, decided against them. 

The adoption of single-member constituencies did however 
raise the great problem of redistribution of seats. There would 
anyhow have been a problem of allocation of seats to the 
départements, the northern half of France being, on the whole, 
under-represented. This was done by the Ministry of the 


1 At the first ballot only candidates who obtain an overall majority are 
elected. The second ballot is based on the British system of simple majority. 
A complicated system of withdrawals operated between the first and the 
second ballot. On this question see P. W. Campbell, French Electoral Systems, 
Faber, 1958. 

2 The system was adopted in 1885 and abandoned in 1889 on the 
grounds that it favoured the candidates of General Boulanger. 
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Interior, and, on the whole, did not raise many problems. 
The major difficulty was due to the drafting of constituencies 
inside the départements, the 1936 map, already very out of date 
then, being now completely useless. This local drafting was 
done by the Préfectures and checked by the Ministry of the 
Interior, before being adopted by the Council of Ministers. 
Of this drafting, however, many criticisms can be made: there 
were rather large discrepancies in the size of constituencies, 
which were supposed to include an average of 93,000 inhabit- 
ants. The two major criticisms, however, which seem to have 
amounted to something very like traditional gerrymandering, 
were rather more about the shape of the constituencies. For no 
apparent reason, on the one hand, many towns have been 
divided into two or more constituencies and linked with large 
portions of the countryside: Le Mans, a town of about 110,000 
inhabitants, which could have been a perfect constituency, was 
divided into three different constituencies; this applied to much 
smaller towns, like Troyes (60,000) and Beauvais (about 
30,000). Even large towns like Toulouse (about 250,000) were 
divided in such a way that each constituency included both 
parts of the town and parts of the country. 

The second type of criticism comes from the rather queer 
shape of some constituencies: to take only a few examples, it is 
not easily understandable why one of the Céte d’Or, one of the 
Oise, the fifty-fourth of the Seine (Sceaux and other Southern 
suburbs of Paris) are so long and thin. It has been alleged that 
in the Eure and the Niévre, General de Gaulle himself re- 
drafted the boundaries because they had been deliberately 
designed against M. Mendés-France and M. Mitterand. Con- 
statations of this nature have a wide importance if one takes 
into account the alleged local nature of the scrutin d’arrondisse- 
ment. If one assumes that candidates have a zone of influence 
centred on the canton in which they are conseiller général, it can 
be very important for them to stand in a constituency where 


1 There was also a decrease in the number of seats, from 544 to 465. 
The only exception to the rule of equal representation was for départements 
with a very small population, since it was decided that none would have 
less than two deputies. 
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the boundaries include the whole of their zone of influence, 
and, conversely, they might be prevented from standing at all 
if the boundary happens to cut across that zone of influence, 
or, even worse, if the canton happens to be just at the far end of 
the constituency. Already local by its nature, the scrutin 
d’arrondissement often appeared to exaggerate local considera- 
tions, sometimes of a purely geographical nature, at the first 
step of the campaign. 


2. THE CANDIDATURES AND THE CAMPAIGN 

At midnight, on Sunday, 2nd November, 2,997 candidates 
had been nominated for 465 constituencies; this was reduced 
to about 2,850 three days later by the disappearance of candi- 
dates, mostly Poujadists, unable to produce the new deposit of 
100,000 francs.1 This was a ratio of slightly more than six 
candidates per constituency, a marked decrease compared 
with previous elections. As usual, Paris and the Seine had a 
much higher number of candidates per constituency (451 for 
55 seats, or 8.2). There were, throughout France, seven major 
parties, or groupings, contesting the election, the Communist 
party, the Socialist party, the Radicals of the various types, 
the M.R.P., the Independent Conservatives and Peasants, the 
U.N.R. and the Poujadists. The number of candidates of the 
two former and of the latter party was straight forward: there 
were 461 Communists, 419 Socialists and 136 Poujadists. 
Already with the U.N.R., claiming only to have 329 candi- 
dates the position was becoming rather more fluid: the new 
organization was supporting, officially or not, other candidates. 
In the case of the M.R.P., and even more of the Radicals and 
Independents, no real statistical evidence can be given. Many 
candidates, who were M.R.P. at heart, thought it electorally 
more profitable not openly to show their allegiance, and clad 
it under such names as indépendants d’action sociale, familiale et 
rurale; sometimes the label was much less transparent. The 
very large variety of Radicals, Centre-Republicans, R.G.R., 
U.D.S.R., Left-wing Independents in the Centre, that of 


1 The old deposit was only 20,000 frs. It is given back provided the 
candidate wins more than 5 per cent of the vote. 
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Independents, Right-wing Independents, indépendants de la Seine, 
Peasants, on the Right makes any valid comparison generally 
impossible. 

This lack of clear differentiation is increased by the exist- 
ence of local alliances, varying from one département to the other 
and of multiple investitures. The second phenomenon was 
rather common: many candidates obtained the investiture of 
the official Independent party, of the Centre Républicain, and of 
the Christian Democrats, the semi-splinter group constituted 
by M. Bidault, without actually being expelled or having 
resigned from the M.R.P. Such multiple investitures were 
sometimes extended further on the Right or on the Left: the 
same candidate could receive the M.R.P. investiture, or be 
supported by the U.N.R., although this seems to have been, 
at least officially, less common. These multiple investitures 
stressed the local nature of the candidatures. In many cases, 
the investiture given by Paris headquarters was in reality a 
recognition of the weakness of the party organization: it was 
the organization trying to make capital out of the probable 
success of the local man, much more than the local man hoping 
to attract votes through the multiplicity of labels; the only real 
advantage for him was the guarantee that no other candidate 
would come to fight against him, at least on that side of the 
political spectrum. 

The other method of local action was the setting up of local 
alliances at the level of the département. Most of these alliances 
are unknown, but bargains are very often obvious when one 
looks at the label of candidates in constituencies. The absence 
of a Radical in a constituency of a département, explains why a 
rather weak Socialist stands in another.! The absence of a 
Radical can also be explained, sometimes, by the absence of 
an Independent in another constituency. The same type of 
deal occurred between U.N.R. and Independents, between 
Independents and M.R.P., etc. . . . Deals were generally based 
on the alleged strength of a candidate of a party and they seem 


1 Socialists, in many constituencies could not afford not to stand, since 
it was feared that there electors might vote Communist, and not, for 
instance, Radical. 
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to have produced a considerable amount of intriguing during 
the second half of October, not to mention the intrigues 
which were taking place inside the traditional parties when 
two candidates thought they had a chance in the same 
constituency, and which sometimes ended in both standing 
(as in the Ardéche where M. Ribeyre stood against a former 
co-listier). 

A rather different, and entirely new aspect of this system of 
alliances was due to the institution of the substitute (supp/éant 
éventuel). The new Constitution preventing ministers from being 
members of Parliament, it was decided that it might be better 
to avoid by-elections, which might appear as a vote of con- 
fidence (or no-confidence) in the country and to make a 
candidate, at the time of the election, to choose a substitute 
who would be elected at the same time as himself. The result 
was to transform the single-member system into a two-member 
system, and many candidates sought to take advantage from 
the provision. The idea was to create a team and thereby to 
increase the chances of getting elected, either by choosing the 
substitute in another kind of occupation, or, more often, by 
choosing a personality whose zone of influence was in another 
part of the constituency. Sometimes, the system was used in 
order to consolidate party alliances: the U.N.R. official list of 
candidates mentions three constituencies where only the sub- 
stitute is endorsed by the party, but there were many other 
instances of the same nature. 

Such were the local characteristics of the candidatures: on 
the Right, however, the U.N.R. constituted very much of an 
exception, many of its candidates being without any strong 
local influence in the constituency. This fact accredited the 
impression among many local politicians that despite their 
obvious link with de Gaulle, U.N.R. candidates were not to be 
considered as potentially very dangerous candidates. It is in 
fact rather difficult to know precisely how these candidates 
were selected: they were generally chosen among ex-R.P.F. 
militants and early supporters of the Algiers rising, but in many 
cases, more than one candidate was available, and it seems that 
the choice was often made in Paris after a large amount of 
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intriguing, the leaders of the new organization being alleged 
not to have had the same views in all circumstances. These 
divergencies in the leadership led in fact to the creation of a 
sub-group of the U.N.R., the Convention Républicaine, under the 
direction of M. Delbecque, who was however remaining a 
leader of the U.N.R. and a U.N.R. candidate in Lille. This 
group was considered to be more rigid than the U.N.R. and it 
did put up candidates in constituencies where a cabinet 
minister was standing and where the U.N.R. had promised not 
to stand. Another sub-group of the same nature was Rénovation 
et Fidélité which did in fact put up candidates in many con- 
stituencies of the Paris area, against official U.N.R. candidates 
but was entirely unsuccessful at the polls. 

If the candidatures were thus a mixture of local and 
national, with a strong bias in favour of the traditional and the 
local, it seems on the contrary that the campaign was more 
biased in favour of the national. On this point, however, it 
seems difficult to generalize, since very few electors appear to 
have been interested in the campaign. Public meetings were 
generally poorly attended; most questions put to the candi- 
dates seem however to have been of a national nature, essen- 
tially on Algeria, the Common Market, and on the economic 
situation in parts of the industrial North; the political situation 
itself did not seem to be raised by the electors, at least in rural 
areas. National propaganda through radio and television did 
not appear to have a large impact since each grouping was only 
entitled to a five minute programme. Even the battle of posters, 
which had been very lively during the referendum campaign, 
seemed to have been much less violent. This was, as all 
reporters noted, a dull and unimaginative election: even 
M. Hersent, the Radical candidate in one of the Oise con- 
stituencies, did not manage to be quite as sensational as in 
1956, although he spent very large sums of money in an election 
a l’américaine and although he was this time followed, with the 
same type of propaganda, in another constituency of the same 
département, by M. Dassault, the ex-R.P.F. deputy and senator 
and a well-known aircraft manufacturer. 
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3. THE RESULTS 

Because of that dullness, nobody was surprised by the low 
poll, lower than at any election since the war; but because 
everything was thought to be so local, the victory of the U.N.R. 
appeared all the more surprising: admittedly it only polled 
17.5 per cent. at the first ballot, but it went as high as 26.4 at 
the second. Many well-known personalities were defeated, and 
the Left was rooted. The local machinery had broken down and 
those parties which were expected to win were in fact the great 
losers. Of these elements, two important problems seem to 
emerge with particular importance behind the sensational 
defeat of MM. Mendés-France and Lacoste, Defferre and 
Morice: one is the mechanics of the defeat of the Left, and 
particularly of the Socialists, because it showed a very extra- 
ordinary discipline of the electors at the second ballot; the 
other is the comparative victory of the traditional Right and 
of the U.N.R. 

The defeat of the Left—The Communist party suffered a 
crushing defeat in seats: its representation was reduced from 
145 to ten; it also suffered a very large setback in votes, being 
reduced from about 25 per cent to less than 19 per cent. A 
quarter of its electorate left it, but this average goes with very 
marked differences: on the whole the party tended to lose more 
in areas where it was weak, both in the country and in Paris; 
in the country it lost more in the East and West (except in the 
Vendée) ; in Paris it lost more in middle-class areas (except in 
the fashionable 16th arrondissement). It did recover somewhat 
at the second ballot, but only to 20 per cent of the vote, far 
behind its normal strength since the war. 

This result had a very marked importance, not only on 
Communist representation, but, paradoxically, on the Socialist 
representation also. In the first instance it is quite plain that 
the Socialists did not gain what the-Communists lost: their 
increase in votes was practically nil, and it even seems that 
they in reality lost a certain proportion of their traditional 
electors. Along with the Communists, they tended to lose in 
the traditional Right-wing areas of the East and West; and 
they increased their vote in most of the Northern, Central and 
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Southern areas. But, precisely in these areas, there were many 
cases where already at the first ballot, their increase in per- 
centage was due to traditional Right-wing electors who voted 
Socialist, not because they had become Socialist, but because 
the Socialist candidate appeared to be the only candidate 
likely to defeat the Communist: there was even a case of a 
straight fight, in the Haute-Vienne, at the first ballot, between 
a Socialist and a Communist; in one of the constituencies of 
the Nord, the Socialist lost 1,200 votes between the two ballots, 
despite the fact that he was ahead of all candidates at the first 
ballot. Even if Right-wing electors were not voting Socialist 
already at the first ballot, there were many constituencies 
where no Radical, or other Centre-Left candidate had been 
put up: many electors, especially those who were Jaiques voted 
Socialist at the first ballot. In many constituencies the Socialist 
electorate was inflated by tactical electors who were not 
Socialists but were wishing not to waste their vote, making 
comparisons with 1956 very difficult. 

Paradoxically, however, the result of the first ballot, while 
it showed the loss in Communist votes, also proved that some 
constituencies could be won by candidates who were neither 
Communist, nor Socialist; three-cornered contests were 
possible and could be successful, provided the electorate was 
disciplined and provided the overwhelming majority of the 
non-Communist and non-Socialist voters were prepared to 
vote U.N.R., Independent or M.R.P. This is why, in the first 
instance, all thirty-eight seats won by the Socialists at the 
second ballot were won in constituencies were they had been 
either top of the poll, or immediately behind the Communist, 
himself top of the poll. In all other circumstances, withdrawals 
turned against them. Conversely, there were seventy-four seats 
in the above category, but they only managed to win thirty- 
eight (one was in fact gained by Communist withdrawal, in 
the Gard). Most of these seats gained by the Right understand- 
ably were in constituencies where the combined strength of 
non-Socialist and non-Communist candidates had been over 
50 per cent at the first ballot, and the Socialists only managed 
to win two seats in this category, by splitting the Right-wing 
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and centre vote. But in seats where Socialists and Communists 
totalled between 50 and 60 per cent, the Socialists only 
managed to win about half (fifteen out of twenty-nine). And 
in the very marginal seats where Socialists and Communists 
polled more than 60 per cent, the Right still managed to win 
two seats (including that of M. Defferre), and their insistence 
in three-cornered contests resulted in three seats conquered by 
the Communists. Only eleven straight fights were allowed to 
the Socialists. In most other cases the third candidate polled 
very often nearly all the votes which the Socialists and Com- 
munists did not have in the first ballot. The discipline of the 
electors emphasized the result of the first ballot: Socialists had 
already taken practically all the Centre-Left voters. 

This result might in turn partly explain the defeat of the 
Radicals. But their losses were also linked with an apparent 
systematic desire of unseating well-known personalities of the 
IVth Republic, M. Gaillard being one of the most notable 
exceptions. The Radicals suffered, more than any other party 
from the cry of Sortez les sortants which M. Poujade had un- 
successfully expressed in 1956. Thirteen Radicals were returned, 
less than in 1945. The defeat of the moderate Centre-Left 
completed that of the Left in general. It looks as if, for the first 
time, something like the fate of the Liberals in Britain had 
occurred to the French Radicals: crushed between the Social- 
ists and the Right, their position seems now practically 
desperate. It remains to be seen whether their local positions 
will once more help them to recover a national strength. 

The triumph of the Right - Apart from the Poujadists, who 
disappear from the political scene, the three major groupings 
of the Right seem to have benefited from the defeat of the 
Left. The M.R.P., in the first place, although it lost many 
seats, lost much less than it was expected, and gained some- 
what in percentage. But this success of the M.R.P. appears to 
be much more the continuation of the victory of the Right than 
a genuine victory: it is a coat-tail, not a personal triumph. In 
those constituencies where it was traditionally strong, the 
M.R.P. has lost, both in seats and votes. Alliances between 
Independents and U.N.R. in the West, straight U.N.R. oppo- 
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sition in the East have tended to diminish the positions which 
the M.R.P. was enjoying in these areas, despite personal 
successes like that of M. Pflimlin in the Bas-Rhin (82 per cent.). 
On the other hand, successes of M.R.P. candidates in tradition- 
ally Radical and Socialist areas, and especially the victory over 
M. Edgar Faure in the Jura and over M. Deixonne in the Tarn 
tend to prove that the M.R.P. has in some circumstances been 
used as a sort of avant-garde of the Right. There are, conversely, 
cases where M.R.P. candidates defeated strong Right-wing 
candidates, as in the Loire-Atlantique against M. Morice: it 
seems that Left-wing elements have voted M.R.P. in order to 
defeat the former Minister of Defence. But, on the whole the 
situation of the M.R.P. seems altogether rather shaky, and 
would be shakier still if the process of elimination from its 
strong centres were to continue. 


VOTES AND SEATS AT THE FRENCH ELECTIONS 


Votes Seats 
1956 1958 1956 1958 
% First Second 
ballot ballot 
% % 
Communists 25.7 18.9 20.7 145 10 
Extreme Left 2.0 1.4 — 4 2 
Socialists 14.9 15.5 13.8 88 40 
Radicals 4-9 2.0 56 13 
Centre (Right-wing }:306 
Rad., R.G.R.., etc.) 6.8 5.8 18 22 
M.R.P. 11.4 2 7.6 71 57 (inc. D.C.) 
Independents 14.6 19.9 23. 95 132 
Gauilists 6) 13.2 3.3 —- 51 (1)* 
aullists (5 
U.N.R. (58) 4.6 17.6 26.4 16 188 
544 465 


* Extreme Right 


The Conservatives, and the official Independent Conserva- 
tives under M. Duchet, considered the election as being their 
success, as much as that of the U.N.R. They have indeed 
increased their percentage of electors, and increased it between 
the two ballots. In many constituencies, however, the Indepen- 
dents seem to have participated in a common victory much 
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more than they produced it. There are in the first place many 
Independent Conservative candidates who were defeated under 
the principle of Sortez les sortants which so much affected the 
Radicals: this is essentially true in some départements of the 
Eastern part of the Massif Central, where Conservatives were 
traditionally strong.1 This is even more the case in the Paris 
area where the President of the Municipal Council was 
defeated, together with other candidates as well-known as 
M. Isorni. They did, in the second place, have many victories; 
but in very few cases did they succeed in breaking really new 
ground in the country. They expanded their zones of influence, 
but often after apparent deals with the U.N.R., as in the 
Finistére. Only in the Charente-Maritime did they succeed in 
unseating a U.N.R. deputy, the Mayor of Royan, M. Brusset. 

While the non-U.N.R. parties of the Right enjoyed, on the 
whole, half a victory, the U.N.R. starting among sceptical 
opponents, came just after the traditional right at the first 
ballot, and, by gaining g per cent between the two ballots, 
came well above it at the second ballot. It is undeniable that 
many electors did not vote U.N.R. at the first ballot because 
they were not certain of the chances which a U.N.R. candidate 
could have in their constituency. The success at the first ballot 
called for the success at the second, when it became apparent 
that a U.N.R. vote was, in most cases, not a wasted vote. Not 
only did the U.N.R. succeed in winning over most of the 
R.P.F. vote in the Northern half of France and in the towns, 
but it did break into the South and in the rural areas, following 
the Poujadist success of 1956. 

It is very likely that the U.N.R. succeeded in winning 
votes from all categories of electors: some constituency results 
are incomprehensible, unless one assumes that there was a 
direct switch from the Communists to the U.N.R.; the R.P.F. 
had done the same in 1951, the Poujadists in 1956, although 
the proportions were different. It seems that a proportion of 
the “‘mendésist”’ vote of 1956, especially in the Paris area, went 
to the U.N.R. in 1958. Hence many discussions about the 
nature of the U.N.R.., especially since most U.N.R. candidates 
1 MM. Ribeyre, Antier, Laurens. 
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remained rather silent about their programme. It claims that 
it is a Centre party, and wants to materialize this point by 
sitting in the centre of the hemicycle of the National Assembly. 
But despite the apparent support of some of the Left-wing (and 
perhaps generally disgruntled) electorate, it seems that the 
large majority of the electors who voted U.N.R. are basically 
Right-wing electors: two-thirds or perhaps even three-quarters 
seem to be those electors who, since the war, have constituted 
the “floating Right” in France. Whether the U.N.R. wants it 
or not, its electorate does not seem fundamentally different 
from that of the R.P.F., or of the M.R.P. of 1946. These 
electors have been changing their allegiance at every general 
election since 1946. Will they be satisfied with the U.N.R.? 


Of the fundamental questions of the election, two have been 
resolved by the electors, but, apparently, at the price of putting 
the second one into the form of another query. It is now quite 
certain that despite the open desires of many candidates, and 
perhaps of General de Gaulle himself, the electors voted in 
favour of a national type of election against a more local type: 
the electoral system was no safeguard, and swings of opinion, 
perhaps contained at the first ballot, were decidedly marked at 
the second. It is also certain that, to a very large extent, the 
OUI at the referendum was very largely a OUI @ de Gaulle, 
despite the attempts made by de Gaulle himself to place him- 
self out of politics. But the same question reappears through the 
very ambiguous character of the U.N.R., and also, in reality, 
because of the very ambiguous character of General de Gaulle’s 
future policy. The answer to the question about the meaning 
of the U.N.R. vote ultimately lies in the general question about 
Gaullism in France: what do electors think that Gaullism 
means and are U.N.R. electors united on the answer to this 
question ? 
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FAILURE OF PARLIAMENTARY 
DEMOCRACY IN PAKISTAN 


by G. W. CHoupHuRY 


BOUT thirty-four years back in 1924 when the first 
experiment in the parliamentary form of government in 


India under the constitutionof 1919 was being reviewed, 
the octogenarian politician of East Pakistan, Mr. A. K. Fazlul 
Haq who took a leading part in framing the Pakistan constitu- 
tion of 1956 predicted “You can no more expect the representa- 
tive institutions to flourish in their proper form in India than 
you can expect hot-house flowers to blossom in the icy cold of 
the North”.! 

Notwithstanding such predictions and doubts, the progress 
towards representative institutions and parliamentary democ- 
racy continued. The western political institutions continued to 
be imported although it was recognized in some quarters that 
institutions cannot be imported “‘as you import a new loco- 
motive” from one civilization to another. The Act of 1919 was 
followed by the Government of India Act 1935 which intro- 
duced full responsible government in the provinces and limited 
responsible government at the centre. Then, after independence, 
Pakistan, like other Asian members of the Commonwealth 
opted for the British system of parliamentary democracy, 
without, however, the ground being prepared for such experi- 
ment. It was not properly appreciated that “Free institutions 
on the British model or on the Dominion model are among the 
most difficult institutions in the world to manage properly” 
(Lord Balfour). (It is, however, true some voices were heard 
expressing doubts about such an experiment., Major-General 
Iskander Mirza who was the co-author of the “peaceful revolu- 
tion” of 7th October, 1958, which put an end to parliamentary 

1 Reforms Enquiry Committee; views of Local Government, 1924 


quoted in R. Coupland: The Constitutional Problem in India (Oxford, 1944), 
P- 75- 
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democracy in Pakistan, expressed the view in October, 1954, 
that for some years to come, Pakistan would have to be 
governed by means of what he termed “controlled democracy” 
- an expression which caused bewilderment and perturbation 
in Pakistan as well as in foreign countries. The General, at a 
press conference held in Karachi on goth October, 1954, 
declared that the people of Pakistan had little training in 
democracy. They could not be expected to work successfully 
political institutions and forms of democratic government 
evolved in a highly developed society like England. The 
attempt to work the democratic system, the General pointed 
out, during the last seven years had led to disastrous results. 
The administration had gone to pieces. The General, therefore, 
concluded the people of this country needed “controlled 
democracy” for some time to come. He however, emphasized 
that by this he did not mean dictatorship.* 

What does the expression really signify? Can democracy 
be really controlled? There is a famous saying of Rousseau, 
man may be forced to be free; Rousseau also gives his concept 
of a supreme law-giver who should guide the people. But it is 
very doubtful if General Mirza made his remarks in the context 
of Rousseau’s or any other doctrine. What probably was in his 
mind were the inherent difficulties and problems in working 
out democracy in the newly independent states of Asia and 
Africa. General Mirza had just returned from East Pakistan 
where democratic government suffered a temporary set-back 
and the Governor’s personal rule was established. When Mirza 
introduced Governcr’s rule in East Pakistan, the administration 
was nearly collapsing and he improved it greatly; there was 
progress and improvement under his efficient and able admin- 
istration. Mirza’s condemnation of democracy in Pakistan was 
perhaps largely influenced by his recent experiences in East 
Pakistan. 

Then in 1955 when the constitution of Pakistan was 
re-drafted by the second constituent Assembly Sir Ivor Jennings 
was asked to draft a constitution in which, to quote his words, 
the American idea of an executive irremovable every four 

1 Dawn—31st October, 1954. 
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years would be grafted on to a British system of representation. 
Sir Ivor Jennings, however, emphasized that there was no 
intention to produce an undemocratic system. On the contrary, 
he continued, it was thought that a system in which the nature 
of government was determined by bargains between the leaders 
of political groups as in France was likely to be less democratic 
and more corrupt than a system in which the government was 
given four years to carry out its policy. 

{ But the framers of the constitution decided in favour of the 
parliamentary form of government. 

After nine years of frustration and effort Pakistan was 
successful in framing a constitution, implemented on 
23rd March, 1956, amidst great enthusiasm all over the 
country. The constitution sought to introduce the parliament- 
ary system of democracy based on British and Commonwealth 
tradition, although differing in many details. It also sought to 
include the finer and broader elements of Islamic principles. 
High hopes were expressed that political stability and democ- 
racy would henceforth be fully established. The imperfect 
working of parliamentary government as under the interim 
constitution would be rectified; the long-expected general 
elections would be held without any further postponement. 
The Islamic principles of social justice and equality should be 
the guiding factor in the formulation of state polities, but as 
the newspaper Dawn wrote, “the constitution has been reduced 
to a farce in less than two months. . . . The fact is that today 
the body politic of Pakistan has been infected with such 
multiple viruses that mere passage of a Constitution on paper 
has not proved enough antibiotic to cure it and restore it to 
normal health’’.? 

We may summarize the important political developments 
since the constitution day.* The coalition government of the 
Muslim League and the United Front headed by Choudhuri 


1 Sir Ivor Jennings: Approach to Self-Government (Cambridge University 
Press) 1957, pp. 18-19. 

* Dawn (Karachi) May, 1956. 

*See the author’s (a) “Constitution of Pakistan” in Pacific Affairs 
(U.S.A.) Sept., 1956; (6) “The East Pakistan Political Scene’. ibid., 
Dec., 1957; (c) “Politics in East Pakistan’’, International Journal (Canada). 
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Mohammed Ali continued to be in power when the constitu- 
tion was implemented. The Election Commission and Com- 
missioner were appointed to ensure free and fair voting. The 
Prime Minister, Mohammed Ali, assured the country that he 
was “‘solemnly pledged to hold elections in the country as soon 
as technical and legal formalities have been completed”.+ 
Mr. Ali was not allowed to fulfil his pledge. He resigned on 
8th September, 1956, because of his differences with the 
Muslim League. Mr. Ali could probably cling to power 
through intrigue but preferred to show respect for parliament- 
ary practices and conventions by resigning when the senior 
partner of his coalition party withdrew his support. President 
Mirza also adhered to the well-established convention of 
inviting the leader of the opposition, Mr. Shurawardy to form 
the new cabinet which he accepted. The new cabinet soon 
demonstrated that it enjoyed the confidence of the National 
Assembly. The Awami League, of which Mr. Shurawardy was 
the Chief, also enjoyed popular support in East Pakistan. 
Mr. Shurawardy’s régime was also noted for the decreased 
role of the civil service in politics which has been a feature of 
Pakistan politics since the ascendency of Governor-General 
Ghulam Mohammed. But no progress towards general elections 
was made by the Shurawardy cabinet. Charges of malpractices 
and corruption against the cabinet were many. Neither 
Mr. Shurawardy nor his cabinet showed any enthusiasm for 
implementing the Islamic provisions of the constitution. 
Neither the enhanced provincial autonomy was utilized; the 
National Finance Commission which was expected to recom- 
mend larger financial resources to the provinces was not even 
constituted. The Shurawardy cabinet fell on 11th October, 
1957. The senior partner of his coalition party, the Republicans 
declined to support him because of differences on the issue of 
one unit in West Pakistan. Unlike his predecessor, Choudhuri 
Mohammed Ali, Mr. Shurawardy wanted to cling to power 
even after the withdrawal of support of the Republicans and 
advised the President to summon the National Assembly to 
test if he still commanded a majority. The President did not 
1 Morning News (Karachi & Dacca) 25th April, 1956. 
E 
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accept the advice and Mr. Shurawardy had to resign. It is 
difficult to conceive that if advice such as that of Mr. Shura- 
wardy were rendered by a British Prime Minister to the Crown, 
it would be refused. Similarly, it is not certain if a British Prime 
Minister would try to cling to power when he had lost the 
support of the senior partner of his coalition party. Anyhow, 
the President’s action could be legally justified on the grounds 
that the constitution empowers him to decide such an issue in 
his discretion. But on the whole, the episode constitutes a 
doubtful chapter in the parliamentary system in Pakistan. 

The next cabinet changes constitute another doubtful 
episode. Mr. I. I. Chundrigar, the leader of the opposition, was 
invited to form the government which came into being on 
18th October, 1956, it, however, did not last more than a few 
weeks. Mr. Chundrigar resigned, as the Republican party or 
more appropriately the Republican coterie went back on their 
pledges and promises on the electorate issue. Mr. Chundrigar 
was, however, commissioned again by the President to form a 
new cabinet. If Mr. Shurawardy’s request was unacceptable 
because it had lost the confidence of the majority, how could 
Mr. Chundrigar be commissioned to form a cabinet when 
surely he had no majority? It might easily be interpreted as 
the President’s unwillingness to allow the Republicans to come 
to power. Although the President had sufficient reasons to be 
disgusted with activities of the Republican coterie, it was 
perhaps something which a constitutional head of the state 
could not be expected to perform in a parliamentary system 
supposed to have been based on the British system. The 
President might have dissolved the National Assembly and 
held the elections and the Republican coterie might have been 
eliminated through the democratic process of an election. 

Mr. Chundrigar was, however, not successful and the 
Republican party came to power. The Republican party under 
Malik Feroz Khan Noon continued to be in power. It had a 
majority in an Assembly whose tenure of life was due to expire 
long before. This cabinet could not, by any stretch of imagina- 
tion, be described as enjoying the confidence of the people. If 
the popular support or confidence is regarded as any criterion 
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of a democratic government, the Republican government was 
by no means one which could deserve such labelling. The date 
for general elections had been postponed more than once. 
Although it was tentatively fixed as February, 1959, there was 
no guarantee that it would not be postponed further. 

Turning to provincial politics, the worst development in 
the parliamentary system took place in West Pakistan when a 
“nominated” Chief Minister continued to be in power by 
intrigue and manipulation till the budget session of 1957 when 
he was forced to resign. But contrary to any convention of the 
parliamentary system the opposition party was not allowed to 
have a chance to form the cabinet. On the contrary, a constitu- 
tional subterfuge was allowed; the emergency provisions of the 
constitution was misused for partisan gain. The democratic 
process was suspended and when it was restored the same 
party (the Republicans) were put into power through back- 
doors. 

In East Pakistan, an attempt was made in August- 
September, 1956, to evade the legislature by a cabinet which 
was in power before the constitution day but thanks to Prime 
Minister Mohammed Ali who refused to be a party to such 
manoeuvre, the provincial cabinet had to resign and the 
opposition party (The Awami League) was allowed to come 
into power and the provincial legislature which had not 
functioned since 1954 continued to work satisfactorily till 
March, 1958. Since March-April, 1958, the political develop- 
ments have taken place in bewildering rapidity. On 31st March 
the Awami League cabinet advised the Governor to prorogue 
the legislature when it was losing support and was likely to be 
defeated. The Governor declined to accept this advice and 
dismissed the cabinet. But the Governor in his turn was dis- 
missed by the Central Government which was anxious to keep 
the Awami League in power to ensure its support at the centre. 
The new Governor dismissed another cabinet which was 
appointed by his predecessor within a few minutes of his 
assumption of office. The matter was challenged in the law 
courts. The drama did not end there. When the provincial 
Assembly met in June the Awami League cabinet fell on the 
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floor of the Assembly. The leader of the opposition, Mr. Sarkar, 
who was dismissed earlier, was invited to form a cabinet but this 
cabinet also did not last more than three days. Two ministries 
were overthrown by the legislature in less than a week. This 
was mainly due to the activities and policies of a leftist party, 
the National Awami party, whose aim was to create chaos and 
confusion. The result was that parliamentary government had 
to be suspended and the President’s rule under the emergency 
provisions had to be imposed. 

The Republican party was never elected by the people nor 
ever cared to have any real roots among the people. It survived 
and flourished on palace intrigues and political manoeuvring 
which characterized the Pakistan political scene since death 
had taken away her two ablest leaders, Jinnah and Liaquat. 

In East Pakistan, when parliamentary government was 
resumed in August, political bickerings and rivalry between 
the two contending factions went so far as to lead to riots in 
the Assembly Hall itself resulting in the beating of the 
Speaker, in the death of the Deputy Speaker and in severe 
injuries to some other members and in disrespecting the 
National flag. Inside the Legislature, the politicians fought 
like hooligans.) 

From the above cursory account of the political happen- 
ings in Pakistan since the constitution day, it was clear that 
parliamentary democracy was not functioning in the same way 
as in England and in other older members of the Common- 
wealth. But does it necessarily mean that the scroll of democracy 
be rolled up in Pakistan? Are there really any serious challenges 
and threats to democracy as to make it unworkable? Before 
we try to answer these questions, it must be borne in mind that 
the ways of democracy are often slow. Analysing the ‘“‘ways of 
democracy” Professor R. M. Maclver in his Web of Government 
stressed this fact that a people cannot bring democracy into 
immediate being by a sudden change of attitude and that 
democracy attains its fuller development after many experi- 
ments, some of which may be abortive or at best only partially 
successful.+ 
1 See R. M. Maclver — Web of Government (New York: 1919, pp. 188-92). 
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In an article in Parliamentary Affairs! we referred to some of 
the basic difficulties and problems of democracy in Pakistan. 
It was shown that some of the pre-requisites of the parliament- 
ary system were either lacking or inadequately developed. 
Further, it was pointed out that parliamentary democracy in 


Pakistan as in other parts of Asia was not introduced by the ? 


process of gradualism but rather by one stroke of the pen and 
hence began to exhibit certain disquieting features not common 
in Britain or in the older members of the commonwealth where 
the system “‘came piecemeal in conformity with the gradualism 
of the whole political evolution”. (Alexander Brady.) 

Then, there is that “great gulf” between the ruling elite 
and the ordinary citizens which is a legacy of centuries of 
the authoritarian government in the past. Similarly “the 
dominance of emotion rather than reason in political life, the 
centrifugal influence of provincialism” as referred to by Mr. 
Shurawardy? are also hindrances in the growth of democracy. 
The judicial report of 1953, known as the Munir Report also 
referred to some basic problems and difficulties of democracy 
in Pakistan such as the “tendency of loyalty to grow narrower’’, 
propensity to canalize discontent, that is to divert it to some 
one higher up, “‘power politics” inside the ruling party itself.* 

o be sure, democracy as an ideal has not been seriously 
challenged in Pakistan either from the extreme right or from 
the extreme left. Democracy, as Professor Callard stated, has 
rather been “‘accepted as an ideal”’. It is true some of the Ulema 
wanted to introduce a narrow concept of religious state which 
might have been a departure from the democratic institution 
but these groups could not make any headway either among 
the people or among the ruling elite. Consequently they do not 
constitute any serious threat. In Pakistan the Islamic concept 
of state has not led to any departure from the democratic ideal 
or practice. Similarly, the communist threat to the free 


1 See the author’s “Parliamentary Government in Pakistan”, Parlia- 
mentary Affairs, Winter issue, 1957-58. 

2 “Political Stability and Democracy in Pakistan”, Foreign Affairs, 
U.S.A., April, 1957. 

3 See the Report of the Court of Inquiry on Punjab Disturbances of 
1953 (Lahore, 1954). 
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institutions has not yet become anything very serious, although 
in East Pakistan the leftist elements have often created situa- 
tions which are not conducive to the growth of democracy. 

The real threats to democracy in Pakistan are, however, 
not ideological, but the policies and actions of self-seeking and 
corrupted politicians who have dominated the political scene 
since the death of Jinnah and Liaquat. They have converted 
the parliamentary institutions both under the interim and the 
new constitution into a farce. The constitutional forms and 
trappings of democracy have only provided a cloak for rule by 
the few who have been able to draw power into their own 
hands. Parliamentary democracy requires a high sense of public 
responsibility and the acceptance of certain rules and values. 
This is known as the “parliamentary spirit’. The politicians 
in Pakistan, with few honourable exceptions, have betrayed 
utter disregard of the “parliamentary spirit’. General elections 
have been postponed for years together on some pretext or 
other. The political parties have, therefore, not yet been 
established among the people on firm roots. The parties have 
rather tended to cluster about personalities rather to represent 
any ideology or interest. The self-styled representatives of the 
“‘people” in the absence of any general election or even any 
definite prospect of it could well afford to indulge in any 
irresponsible actions and policies. 

In West Pakistan, some of these politicians seem to have 
the advantages of “protected” constituency due to the rotten 
system of land tenure and hence even the general elections 
would not affect them much without a radical change of the 
land tenure system itself. In East Pakistan where democracy 
could be expected to flourish in a better way with the abolition 
of landlordism and the rise of the middle class to political 
power, the situation has been worsened by the economic 
maladies, extreme party factions, the réle of the religious 
minorities, some of whom have not yet been fully reconciled 
to the creation of Pakistan, and the intensified communist and 
other external subversive activities. 

Another serious threat to democracy in Pakistan has been 
the extreme provincialism with its enthusiasms and repulsions. 
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National feelings and sense of solidarity have received severe 
and continuous set-backs. Predominancd of the regional feelings 
over national patriotism have become the dominating feature 
of political life. The agreement on fundamentals and mutual 
toleration and understanding among the people which is 
needed for the successful working of democracy are eclipsed 
by the hydra-headed monster of regionalism. 

The people began to have disillusionment about democ- 
racy although it was still cherished and valued as an ideal. 
Serious doubts were expressed about the suitability of parlia- 
mentary democracy which, in reality was having only super- 
ficial trappings. 

The country’s economic condition was deteriorating fast; 
the State Bank of Pakistan revealed the alarming picture of the 
country’s economic and financial conditions. Black marketing, 
corruption and profiteering became rampant; subversive and 
anti-national elements were flourishing. The country was going 
to the dogs as a result of the bureaucratic corruption, political 
nepotism and economic dislocation. 

Under such conditions, the army which had so long main- 
tained traditional aloofness from politics and which in spite of 
offers from the former Governor-General Ghulam Muhammed 
in 1954-55 refused to enter into politics, took action at 
midnight on 7th October, 1958. A peaceful revolution took 
place and the show of democracy and parliamentary govern- 
ment was put to an end. 

General Mohammed Ayub Khan, the Supreme Com- 
mander, said in a broadcast on 8th October, “‘Ever since the 
death of the Quaid-i-Azam and Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, 
politicians started a free-for-all type of fight in which no holds 
were barred. They waged ceaseless and bitter war against each 
other, regardless of the ill-effects on the country, just to whet 
their appetites. There has been no limit to the depth of their 
baseness, chicanery, deceit and degradation. Having nothing 
constructive to offer they used provincial feelings, sectarian, 
religious and racial differences to set a Pakistani against a 
Pakistani”. He continued, ““The result is total administrative, 
economic, political and moral chaos in the country.” The 
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General claimed, “‘We solemnly decided to build a true national 
army free from politics”, and he confirmed that the Governor- 
General, Ghulam Muhammed on several occasions asked the 
army to take over the country but the army refused such offers 
in the hope that “some politicians would rise to the occasion 
and lead the country to a better future” but “events have 
falsified those hopes’’. 

General Ayub in the same broadcast assured the country: 
‘let me announce in unequivocal terms that our ultimate aim 
is to restore democracy but of the type that people can under- 
stand and work”. 

Then on roth October, General Ayub along with the 
former President Mirza in an interview with foreign corre- 
spondents again gave the assurance “‘Pakistan is not forsaking 
democracy on a permanent basis. We have got to go back to 
democracy. We must make it work’’. General Ayub disclosed 
that he was thinking in possible terms of an “electoral college 
where 500 or perhaps even 5,000 people may elect a person 
who in turn will choose an official. That is one way to achieve 
the spread of democracy”. No further elucidation of the new 
form of democracy has yet been made. On 27th October, 
President Mirza, who was the co-author of the “peaceful 
revolution” of 7th October, was asked to quit and General 
Ayub became the President. A presidential cabinet of twelve 
persons, mostly non-politicians has been appointed. The newly 
appointed Law Minister, Mr. Md. Ibrahim (the former Vice- 
Chancellor, Dacca University), said that the new constitution 
would have to be made after careful thought so that it might 
not also be abrogated. In the meantime, although martial law 
is in operation, the army has been withdrawn from the admini- 
stration; the military courts which were set up under the 
martial law have been wound up. 
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RECENT POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 
IN INDIA — II 


by W. H. Morris-Jones 


(In the first part of this article published in our Autumn 
issue, Professor Morris-Jones discussed some of the more 
important strictly constitutional changes; in this part, he 
turns attention to political habits and forces.) 


is not restricted to formally enacted change. Some of the 

conventions and problems attached to parliamentary 
cabinet government were illustrated in the famous Life Insur- 
ance Corporation (L.I.C.) episode of 1958. The salient and 
undisputed facts are easily stated. The L.I.C. was set up in 
September, 1956, a corporation appointed by the Government 
but intended to be autonomous and independent in its working 
— subject to the proviso that “in the discharge of its functions, 
the Corporation shall be guided by such directions in matters 
of policy involving public interest as the Central Government 
may give to it in writing”. In June 1957, the L.I.C. was 
approached by a certain industrial financier named Mundhra 
and, following discussions in which the Chairman of the L.I.C. 
and the Principal Secretary of the Finance Ministry took part, 
the Corporation purchased an exceptionally large number of 
shares of the Mundhra group of companies. Questions were 
asked in Parliament in September and November and a debate 
took place in December. The Finance Minister ordered an 
Inquiry Commission, consisting of a Chief Justice, which 
reported in February. The Minister tendered his resignation 
before the publication of the report and it was accepted by the 
Prime Minister. Was there a real scandal or mere ineptitude? 
Who was to blame for what ? Wherein lies the more permanent 
constitutional and political significance ? 


| is with a written constitution, of course, development 
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IV 

The first issue brought to the forefront by the inquiry con- 
cerns the relations between the Government and corporations 
of this kind. It is evident that the initiative behind the purchase 
of the shares came from the Principal Secretary. The suggest- 
ion was strongly put that his aim was the improper one of 
relieving an embarrassed financier of his troubles; the counter- 
claim was that the purpose was the support of a dangerously 
sagging share market; the Commission was unconvinced by 
this plea; Nehru commented that he still had ‘“‘a feeling that 
all the relevant facts... have not been brought out”. The 
Chairman (a former civil servant) and Managing Director of 
L.I.C. were clearly overawed by the Principal Secretary, who 
was not only one of the most senior civil servants but also had 
only a short while previously given up the post of Chairman of 
L.I.C. which he had held concurrently with his Secretaryship! 
What was claimed as no more than advice was in effect a 
direction, albeit verbal. The Commission adumbrated certain 
principles in this connection. First, the Government should not 
interfere with the working of autonomous statutory corpora- 
tions, and if they do wish to do so they should not shirk the 
responsibility of giving directions in writing. Second, the chair- 
men of such corporations as the L.I.C. should be appointed 
from persons with business and financial experience, familiar 
with the ways of the Stock Exchange; in any case their duty is 
owed to the corporation and they cannot surrender their 
judgement except on receipt of orders in writing. 

The Indian difficulty in this matter contains much that is 
inherent in the corporation form. But it is aggravated by the 
shortage of men of suitable calibre and training for the quickly 
growing number of positions of responsibility in the sphere of 
state enterprise. The recently instituted “Indian Managerial 
Service” designed to meet this need will be unable to change 
the situation very suddenly. In the meantime, this L.I.C. case 
has been made the basis for a renewed campaign by back- 
benchers for closer parliamentary supervision of such public 
bodies. It was a couple of back benchers who first smelt and 
then tracked the Mundhra deal; should not Parliament be 
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equipped to prevent as well as to cure? The demand, already 
put forward on the floor of the House of the People in 1954, for 
a Standing Committee for the supervision of the working of 
public corporations was revived within a few days of the Com- 
mission’s Report. The Government has again decided against 
it, but it is certain that Ministers and back benchers alike will 
be interested to watch the experience of our own Select Com- 
mittee on Nationalized Industries. 

The second main problem illustrated by this episode is that 
of ministerial responsibility for the actions of civil servants. The 
degree to which the Minister himself was in a strictly factual 
sense responsible for the decision is in dispute. All that is 
agreed is that when the decisions were taken in Bombay by the 
Secretary in conjunction with the L.I.C., the Minister was also 
present in that city and was apprised of the intention to invest 
in the Mundhra group shares. The Principal Secretary in his 
evidence said that “he could not remember whether he had 
shown the Minister the letter (from Mundhra, making the 
proposals), but he had mentioned it to him in a general way. 
He might have conveyed only the gist of the letter. He further 
stated that the Minister while giving his approval to the pro- 
posal had told him incidentally that the L.I.C. should be care- 
ful because of the general rumours regarding the reputation of 
Mundhra. Whatever the words used by the Minister, the 
impression he got was that he had his approval. . . . He would 
not have taken the risk without the Minister’s general 
approval”. The Minister in his evidence agreed that the 
Secretary had ‘‘mentioned to him once about an offer made to 
the L.I.C. of a sale of shares in Jessops and in Richardson and 
Cruddas” (two of several in which investment was effected). 
He said he asked the Secretary ‘‘to be cautious about the offer 


| in view of the rumours he had already heard about Mundhra 
_ who was connected with (these firms)... . He did not express 


any specific desire in favour of their purchase. Neither did he 


| issue any instructions. He might have said that the proposal 
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might be considered but he had warned that caution must be 
taken”. A third witness gave evidence that he had been present 


_ on two occasions when the Secretary mentioned the Mundhra 
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proposals to the Minister. On the first occasion, the Secretary 
had merely said he had received proposals from Mundhra and 
the Minister had replied that they “might be looked into”. On 
the following day, according to this witness, the proposals were 
again mentioned to the Minister; he was told L.I.C. was will- 
ing to buy and he was told the exceptionally large sum of 
money involved; the Minister said that if L.I.C. decided to 
invest in this way “‘there was no harm in it”, though they 
should be careful because of the reputation of Mundhra and 
his shares. 

The Commission noted ‘“‘a conflict between the testimony 
of the Minister and the Principal Secretary” and said it “would 
prefer to accept the positive evidence” of the latter and the 
third witness — being influenced also perhaps by some replies 
to questions in the House given by the Minister which were 
described by the Commission as “equivocal”. But whatever the 
position of factual responsibility, the Commission went on to 
say that the Minister could not escape constitutional responsi- 
bility. That is, even if the Minister is taken not to have given 
his approval, he must still take the responsibility for the actions 
done by his subordinates. “He cannot take shelter behind 
them nor can he disown their actions. . . . It is true that this 
may throw a very great burden on the Minister because it is 
impossible to expect that . . . the Minister could possibly know, 
leave alone give his consent to, every action taken by his sub- 
ordinates. ... But it is assumed that once the policy is laid 
down by the Minister, his subordinates must reflect that policy 
and must loyally carry it out. If any subordinate fails to do so, 
he may be punished or dismissed. . . .” 

Clearly this case is finely balanced. It is natural to seek 
relevant experience in this country, but no sufficiently similar 
case seems to suggest itself. The Minister himself, in his resig- 
nation speech before the House, did indeed express the view 
that British doctrine supported him. “It has never been the 
principle”’, he said, ‘‘that whatever happens the Minister must 
unquestioningly accept responsibility. It would pay all of us to 
read the debate that took place in the House of Commons on 
2ist July, 1954, in regard to the principle of Ministerial 
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responsibility. .. .” Perhaps it may be said that if the Minister’s 
version (as given in the resignation speech rather than in his 
evidence before the Commission) is accepted, then his factual 
responsibility may have been less than was that of Sir Thomas 
Dugdale. On the other hand, it was certainly more than the 
responsibility of the First Lord of the Admiralty for the actions 
of Commander Crabbe. On matters so inherently difficult to 
judge with accuracy, the conduct to which a convention points 
is not clear. It has been argued that it is doubtful if there really 
is a convention that the Minister must resign; “whether a 
Minister is forced to resign depends on three factors, on him- 
self, his Prime Minister and his party”.1 In the case of the 
Indian Finance Minister, T. T. Krishnamachari, it is not 
certain what determined his resignation. Certainly his own 
view seems to be that he had to press his resignation on Nehru; 
that he did so not because the inquiry had succeeded in show- 
ing him blameworthy, but because, while protesting his 
innocence, he admitted that his “‘moral and political prestige” 
were not now as high as was required in a ministerial position 
of great responsibility. He further believed that some sections 
of public opinion, hostile to his general policy, had taken 
advantage of the Inquiry to lessen confidence in him. There 
was little sign that Nehru took any different view. 


Vv 

With the States reorganized and the Establishment — 
ministerial and bureaucratic — reeling from the blow of the 
L.I.C. Inquiry, political India has returned to its bread and 
butter preoccupations. For the political journalist, nothing is 
better qualified to be regarded as his staple support in life than 
cabinet reshuffles. Of these, there have been a fair but not 
undue number at the centre. Most changes took place when a 
new government was formed after the General Elections in 
April 1957; a number of familiar faces passed quietly from 
the limelight at that time; one, that of S. K. Patil, Congress 
party manager of Bombay, appeared at Delhi for the first time. 


1 Prof. S. E. Finer, “‘The Individual Responsibility of Ministers’’, in 
Public Administration, Vol. XXXIV, Winter 1956. 
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Dugdale. On the other hand, it was certainly more than the 
responsibility of the First Lord of the Admiralty for the actions 
of Commander Crabbe. On matters so inherently difficult to 
judge with accuracy, the conduct to which a convention points 
is not clear. It has been argued that it is doubtful if there really 
is a convention that the Minister must resign; “whether a 
Minister is forced to resign depends on three factors, on him- 
self, his Prime Minister and his party”. In the case of the 
Indian Finance Minister, T. T. Krishnamachari, it is not 
certain what determined his resignation. Certainly his own 
view seems to be that he had to press his resignation on Nehru; 
that he did so not because the inquiry had succeeded in show- 
ing him blameworthy, but because, while protesting his 
innocence, he admitted that his “moral and political prestige” 
were not now as high as was required in a ministerial position 
of great responsibility. He further believed that some sections 
of public opinion, hostile to his general policy, had taken 
advantage of the Inquiry to lessen confidence in him. There 
was little sign that Nehru took any different view. 


Vv 

With the States reorganized and the Establishment — 
ministerial and bureaucratic — reeling from the blow of the 
L.I.C. Inquiry, political India has returned to its bread and 
butter preoccupations. For the political journalist, nothing is 
better qualified to be regarded as his staple support in life than 
cabinet reshuffles. Of these, there have been a fair but not 
undue number at the centre. Most changes took place when a 
new government was formed after the General Elections in 
April 1957; a number of familiar faces passed quietly from 
the limelight at that time; one, that of S. K. Patil, Congress 
party manager of Bombay, appeared at Delhi for the first time. 


1 Prof. S. E. Finer, “The Individual Responsibility of Ministers’, in 
Public Administration, Vol. XXXIV, Winter 1956. 
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But the changes of big names took place before and after this: 
Morarji Desai entered the Cabinet at the end of 1956 and took 
Krishnamachari’s place in Finance in early 1958; Krishna 
Menon was for a year a Cabinet member without portfolio 
before he took Defence from Katju in early 1957.Some of these 
changes of persons have been accompanied, and even occasion- 
ed, by changes in departmental structure; the growing concern 
of the Government with steel plants has forced more than one 
change in the organization of the Departments under the 
Minister of Commerce and Industry. But the general pattern of 
the Central Ministry has remained unchanged and consists of 
thirteen Cabinet Ministers, fourteen Ministers of State and 
twelve Deputy Ministers, with the last of these liable to 
increase. 

More fascinating though less important are the changes that 
take place in the less rarefied and more earthy politics of state 
governments. But it has to be said that the last two or three 
years have provided less entertainment and more stable 
ministries than any similar previous period since independ- 
ence. Since the Andhra elections of February 1955, only in 
Travancore-Cochin did the Assembly fail to support a govern- 
ment and cause a period of President’s Rule, lasting for about a 
year up to the General Elections. Orissa came very near to 
breakdown early in May 1958, when the Congress Chief 
Minister resigned in order to rebut charges that the detention 
of two opposition members of the nicely balanced Assembly 
indicated Congress lack of scruple in an effort to hold on to 
power; but the Governor was not satisfied that any opposition 
leader had an equally stable majority and persuaded the with- 
drawal of the resignation. Only in Mysore perhaps has the 
game — so common in the early 1950s — of fitting the jig-saw 
of personality clashes and caste affiliations, continued without 
diminution of energy. 

Political commentators seeking significant trends rather 
than superficial excitement would turn from ministry-making 
to other subjects. Some attach great importance to the con- 
tinuing Bhoodan (voluntary land-gift) campaign led by 
Vinoba Bhave and illustrate its power by pointing out how not 
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only President, the Prime Minister and the Congress President 
but also the Communist Chief Minister of Kerala attended a 
Gramdan (village gift, i.e., surrender of all the private lands of 
a village to form one co-operative unit held in common) con- 
ference organized by Bhave, and all approved his work. No one 
dares deny the saint; all hope to exploit him. 

Others again would point to the steady consolidation of 
parliamentary life. In the Indian context, particular import- 
ance attaches to back bencher consciousness of the possibilities 
of a legislature’s influence — above all through its committees. 
The existing committees (Estimates, Public Accounts, Sub- 
ordinate Legislation and Government Assurances) for the 
control of the executive have maintained their influence and 
improved their work. And the new Speaker has suggested what 
many a back bencher and all parliament officials would 
approve — the establishment of Standing Committees of Parlia- 
ment allocated to each of the main Ministry subjects. The 
Congress group in Parliament already have such committees 
but non-Congress M.P.s of ambition would like to get closer to 
grips with particular sectors of the administration. 

Although the reorganization of the states has satisfied many 
of the pressures of linguistic groups, language as a political 
issue is by no means dead. The largest problem in this sphere 
at present is that of the lingua franca of the country. The Consti- 
tution, while stating that the official language of the Union 
shall be Hindi, permitted the continuing use of English for a 
period of fifteen years. This provision was seen at the time 
mainly as a compromise between the ideal and the practical. 
But in the years since 1950, the gap between certain Hindi 
enthusiasts and certain others seems to have widened. Hindi is 
the mother tongue of the whole North-Central and central 
regions of the country; it is challenged by Punjabi in the North- 


1 See my Parliament in India (1957) especially Chap. VI. But in May, 
1958, the Government reacted strongly to a report of the Estimates Com- 
mittee which made radical recommendations about the organization of 
the Planning Commission. The Law Minister was asked to inquire into 
the jurisdiction of the Committee, comparing its scope with that of similar 
committees in other countries. There is no doubt that the Estimates Com- 
mittee has shown itself ambitious. But with a weak opposition, is this so 
undesirable ? 
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West (where the Sikhs expressed their claims in terms of a 
Punjabi-speaking §tate) ; in the East it gives way to Bengali, in 
the West to Gujeratitand Marathi, all nevertheless related to it; 
in the South it is a foreigner and the languages belong to the 
Dravidian group. The fears of the South have grown of late: if 
Hindi comes they will be handicapped in public life and 
official employment; the change will be all the more painful 


since English has been more cultivated in the South than in the ~ 


North, and Hindi is often despised. This is also true in some 
degree of Bengal. It was therefore not surprising that when in 
1955 the President appointed (as he was called upon by the 
Constitution to do) the Official Language Commission to 
report on and make recommendations as to the change-over to 
Hindi, the agitation developed. When the Commission’s report 
was made public in 1957, the tension was aggravated by the 
fact that two members of the Commission — from Madras and 
Bengal — had felt it necessary to write dissenting minutes of an 
aggrieved and hostile tone which called forth the rebuke of the 
Chairman. The Commission did a thorough job and in fact 
expressed no opinion as to the feasibility of a 1965 change over. 
This silence does not satisfy the South who wish to have it 
stated that English will definitely continue after that date. 
This view was expressed in a memorandum signed early in 
1958 by three Prime Ministers of Southern states, and some 
southerners of distinction have emerged from retirement to 
associate themselves with the newly-formed ‘Union Language 
Convention of South India”. The decision of the President of 
India, to move down from distant Delhi to spend six to eight 
weeks in each year in a new official residence in South India is 
not likely to cause the campaign against Hindi to fade; indeed, 
the South will certainly expect that the President may now 
better be able to appreciate the strength of southern feeling. 


VI 

There is no doubt, however, that the main subject of 
political debate at almost any level of sophistication is none of 
these. It is rather the grand question of the party structure — 
which is two questions: how long can Congress continue to 
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dominate the scene? Is the Communist party the only sub- 
stantial alternative that India can be persuaded to support? 
That the answer to the first question is that it will continue so 
long as the Prime Minister wishes it is doubted by no one in 
India except, just possibly, the Communists and, but only 
partially, Nehru. The unhealthiness of this domination is a 
theme of every public lecture on Indian politics by men of 
independent outlook; the able Dr. Mathai has recently pointed 
out that one consequence of the present position is that it is 
becoming difficult for anti-government sentiment to express 
itself in other than anti-state terms. And leaders of opposition 
groups have even gone to the length of appealing to Nehru to 
see it as his duty to make possible the growth of a responsible 
opposition. As yet, however, the Prime Minister and his senior 
party colleagues seem to be agreed that the advantages of stable 
Congress rule outweigh these disadvantages. It is certainly true 
that debate internal to the party, combined with full use of 
parliamentary (floor and committee room) machinery, pre- 
vent one-party rule from ever becoming free from criticism. It 
is also true that what criticism at present lacks is nourishment 
from independent, informed public opinion. On the other 
hand, there is also the suspicion that nothing would create that 
kind of opinion more effectively than a strong opposition of a 
responsible kind. In the meantime, however, Congress pursues 
its policy of pleasing all sections as far as it can, adopting the 
slogan of socialism while reassuring private enterprise. And 
although reports of decay in the party’s recruitment and 
organization have been made from time to time, the leadership 
has found time during the last three years to work out a fresh 
structure of basic party units and to institute a training pro- 
gramme for a newly-formed cadre of full-time workers. If in the 
early 1950s there were many who left Congress, since 1955 
there seem to be many groups (Akalis in the Punjab, smaller 
groups in Andhra and Bengal) who have been happy to be 
absorbed into the great organization. 

While consolidation takes place in the Congress, the 
opposite process troubles the opposition. The Hindu communal 
parties, Jan Sangh and Hindu Mahasabha, stay distinct in 
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name and organization though differing little on important 
issues. The Praja Socialist party has survived the loss of three 
leaders, one by death, one by conquest to the Bhoodan move- 
ment and one by political defection. As the result of the last of 
these, there appeared at the General Elections not only the 
P.S.P. but also the Socialist Party of India led by the rebel 
Lohia. His breakaway group scored some successes in its home 
territory in Uttar Pradesh and it may still be able to weaken 
socialist cohesion in other parts of the country. 

It is eighteen months since the General Elections took 
place, but no full analysis of the results can yet be made, for 
the report of the Election Commission with full and reliable 
figures is still awaited. Much has, of course, been said on the 
basis of the general data, but a good deal of this general com- 
ment has been somewhat misleading. About the great increase 
in the size of the electorate since only 1951-52 — from 176 mil- 
lion to nearly 200 million — there is no ambiguity. Nor is it 
doubtful that the proportion voting has also shown a notable 
increase — from about 45 per cent in 1951-52 to about 60 per 
cent in 1957. The difficulties begin, however, when relative 
party performances are assessed. The (provisional) official 
figures show Congress as securing in the elections to Parliament 
47-6 per cent of the poll, P.S.P. 10.3 per cent, Communists 
8.9 per cent, Jan Sangh 5.9 per cent and others 27 per cent. 
At once there is the awkward fact that the official returns are 
misleading on the Communist vote — for the simple reason that 
many Communists contest under labels of ‘front organizations’ 
such as People’s Democratic Front. Another estimate puts the 
Communist percentage at 10 per cent and this is likely to be 
nearer the mark. 

The second difficulty arises when these figures are crudely 
compared with those of 1951-52. This produces an increase of 
at least 2 per cent for Congress, of 5 per cent for the Com- 
munists, a fall of 6 per cent for the Socialists and an increase of 
3 per cent for the Jan Sangh and a fall of 4 per cent for others. 
But this kind of comparison is substantially misleading in many 
cases, because parties changed their policy as to the number of 
seats contested. The Congress comparison alone is safe, for in 
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both elections they fought almost all seats. The rise in the 
Communist percentage, however, is not worth all it seems: the 
party contested only sixty-nine seats in 1952 but almost doubled 
this for 1957, putting up candidates in 121 constituencies. On 
the other side, the fall in the P.S.P. vote is also misleading; the 
party reduced its effort as a matter of policy from 400 contests 
to 175, less than half its previous number. Nor, of course, is it 
possible completely to “allow” for this by getting an average 
figure “‘per contested seat”; the support for the Communists in 
particular is probably unevenly spread over the country as a 
whole, and this means that the average per contested seat 
could alter markedly with the number of seats contested ; there 
is no way of getting the 1957 figures on to a basis strictly com- 
parable with those of 1952. What is clear is that the gainin Com- 
munist strength in the country as a whole is probably very much 
less than the crude figures of vote percentages indicates, while 
the fall in the Socialist percentage may be wholly misleading. 

It remains true that the Communists are the largest single 
opposition group in Parliament and that they are the only 
opposition party to secure power in a State Assembly. Their 
use of power in Kerala State is still subject to varying interpre- 
tations. Their opening moves were designed to reassure their 
following of their revolutionary ardour while advising them 
not to hope for too much: the slogan “nationalization of the 
plantations” was accompanied by the warning that a state 
government’s hands were unreasonably tied by Delhi. Subse- 
quently, reports indicated that they were quietly consolidating 
power by paying attention to the two services of police and 
education. More recently, however, Communist rule has 
become less quiet, and in December 1957 the Socialists charged 
the Government with responsibility for “systematically organ- 
ized insecurity”. Crimes of violence have multiplied and it is 
the belief of the Congress and Socialist opposition that the party 
is resorting to terror. The Government has replied to the effect 
that its jealous enemies, frightened by the popularity of the 
Communists, are unscrupulously attaching political meaning 
to non-political criminal acts which the Government is as 
anxious as any to stamp out. 
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Just as important as the Communist party’s rule in Kerala 
is the less noticed change in the party’s doctrine announced at 
its April 1958 congress. The preamble to the newly adopted 
party constitution (in which the familiar old terms “cell”, 
“Central Committee” and “Politbureau” are replaced by the 
more respectable “branch”, “National Council” and “‘National 
Executive’) states that “by developing a powerful mass move- 
ment, by winning a majority in Parliament and backing it with 
powerful mass reactions, the party can achieve full democracy 
and socialism in India by peaceful means and without resort 
to armed revolution”’. The party went on to guarantee freedom 
of political organization under a Communist government to 
opposition parties ‘“‘so long as they abide by the constitution of 
the country”. * ~e Congress spokesmen at once dismissed 
these words as nu more than an obvious attempt “‘to delude 
the masses by hollow and illusory professions’’. But this is per- 
haps the less important aspect of the change. For one thing, 
party members may be among the first to be confused. If the 
change is the result of pressure from the party’s “‘rightists” — as 
seems very possible —- it may yet go further than any of the 
leaders intend, and dangerous thoughts about the validity of 
party doctrine in general may be encouraged. In the second 
place, it is by no means certain that the switch is to be regarded 
as a fruit of electoral success. Rather may it be that the party, 
while still increasing its voting support, has been disturbed at 
its failure to make even quicker progress and impressed by the 
resistance encountered to at least some of its teachings. The 
change of line is a substantial concession of formal doctrine 
designed to overcome distrust of the party’s methods. In so far 
as it has an opportunist aspect, it may well prove demoralizing 
inside the party; in so far as it is a serious reappraisal, it may 
cause rot in the ideological floor boards. In any case, it is a sub- 
stantial tribute to Indian opinion’s attachment to the ideal of 
non-violence as well as to the practice of parliamentary 
democracy. 


[Concluded | 
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THE PROMOTION OF A PRIVATE MEMBER’S 
BILL—ITS PROBLEMS AND PITFALLS 


by Rupert Speir, M.P. 


should relate the life history of the Litter Act, which 

came into operation in the United Kingdom last 
August. I am very happy to do this for even the most modest 
of parliamentary measures has quite a history. 

The Mother of Parliaments rightly does not encourage the 
passing of hasty legislation and so the great majority of bills 
are apt to take a long time to mature: so it was with the Litter 
Act, for it was several years ago that I first considered intro- 
ducing legislation of this kind as a private bill. 

By nature tidy minded — and a non-smoker! — I suppose I 
would always myself have supported an Anti-Litter Bill if it 
had been introduced by a fellow member, but my interest was 
actually stimulated by a leading constituent who goaded me on 
to taking some more positive action; and the more I looked into 
the problem the greater the need I found for legislation for I 
began to realise that not only is litter very untidy, but that it is 
also both dangerous and costly as well. However, at that time, 
three Sessions ago, the Government, mainly in the form of the 
Home Office were indifferent, if not actively hostile, to the idea 
of Parliament enacting legislation on this subject. They were 
content to leave it to be dealt with by the Local Authorities 
who had permissive power to enact model bye-laws making the 
scattering of litter an offence, and when therefore my colleague 
Mr. John Hill, the Conservative member for South Norfolk, 
who had been successful in drawing a place in the ballot, intro- 
duced a bill based very largely on the model bye-laws, the 
Government actively opposed his bill. In the event the Bill, 
of which I myself acted as one of the sponsors, did not even 
come up for Second Reading, but nevertheless the fact that it 
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was printed, circulated and discussed was of immense propa- 
ganda value and it is true to say that it was his Litter Bill which 
started the legislative ball rolling. By this time, in 1956, the 
“Keep Britain Tidy Group” founded by the National Federa- 
tion of Womens’ Institutes, and encouraged by the Ministry 
of Housing and Local Government, had come into being and 
they, together with all the Local Authority Associations, gave 
vigorous support to the demand for legislation. 

Thus, when in the following Session, although bottom of 
the poll, I was successful in the Speaker’s Ballot, I determined 
to reintroduce a Litter Bill. This I did with support from all 
sides of the House, although I was still confronted by depart- 
mental opposition. However, I was greatly encouraged by the 
support the Bill evoked not only from the Local Authorities, 
whose support could be understood, but also by the whole- 
hearted encouragement of such Societies as the Ramblers’ 
Association, the Youth Hostels Association, the Cyclists Tour- 
ing Clubs and others whose opposition, on the grounds that my 
Bill sought to restrict the freedom of their members, I had 
feared. Encouraged in this unexpected manner I set about to 
lobby ministers as also the Conservative Party’s Home Affairs 
Committee, and I found this latter Committee particularly 
helpful. Suffice it to say that in April 1957 the Bill after con- 
siderable debate, and despite discouragement from spokesmen 
of both the Home Office and the Scottish Office obtained an 
unopposed Second Reading. 

At this fairly late stage in the Session, however, the chances 
of the Bill being able to complete all its stages in the Commons, 
and pass through similar stages in the Lords, was remote, but 
fortunately the unanimity of back-bench opinion on the desira- 
bility of legislation being passed on the general lines of the Bill 
had by now impressed the Government who at last realized 
that they were lagging behind public opinion. Thus it was 
agreed that if for my part I would withdraw my Bill and 
amend it so as to limit its application, the Government for 
their part would not only withdraw their opposition to it, but 
would give me their active support in redrafting the Bill and 
would encourage me to reintroduce a new Bill under the Ten 
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Minutes Rule in the next Session of Parliament. Here indeed 
was a change of attitude on the part of the Government and 
needless to say I was quick to take advantage of it! 

Normally speaking, of course, Governments do not assist 
private members’ bills to reach the Statute Book, unless they 
might happen to reflect Government policy. The private 
member is also extremely limited as to the extent he can go in 
regard to legislation because amongst other difficulties con- 
fronting him is the fact that he cannot impose a charge on 
public funds, the Government alone being able to introduce 
the necessary money resolution to cover public expenditure. 

There are actually three ways in which private members 
can introduce their bills — under the ballot held by the Speaker 
at the beginning of each Session, under the Ten Minutes Rule 
as provided for under Standing Order No. 12, and under the 
now little used procedure laid down under Standing Order 
No. 35. It will be observed that the original Litter Bill started 
off its legislative career under the Speaker’s ballot but that 
eventually it found its way on to the Statute Book under the 
Ten Minutes Rule. 

As can be imagined competition for drawing a place in the 
Speaker’s ballot is keen as the majority of back-benchers enter 
for it, but only the first twenty are lucky enough to draw a place, 
and of these only the first six have any hope of piloting their 
bill through the many pitfalls of the various parliamentary 
stages. To add to all the difficulties in the way of private 
members is the fact that the number of days allocated at the 
beginning of each Session to their bills is now limited to ten, 
all of them Fridays, six being reserved for Second Readings 
and only four for later stages. 

Since parliamentary procedure bristles with opportunities 
for delay, obstruction and defeat by such methods as “Talking 
a Bill out” or “Counting it out” to mention but a few obstruc- 
tive methods, if a private members’ bill is highly controversial 
it has really no chance of success. In fact, it is safe to say that 
most successful private members’ bills are sponsored by members 
of both sides of the House, and this was the case with the Litter 
Bill. A second requirement to success is that the measure should 
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not be too complex: indeed the shorter it is the better, for its 
opponents will then find it more difficult to obstruct it. For 
this reason I was glad to be able to restrict the Litter Bill to 
only one main clause. Brevity is of special importance from the 
point of view of the Committee Stage, for private members’ 
bills normally go before a Standing Committee and it is the 
unfortunate sponsor’s difficult task to obtain, and retain, a 
quorum. Both opponents and overkeen supporters can prolong 
the Committee Stage by tabling amendments, and in the 
meantime the quorum may disappear! It is also important to 
remember that the bill must be got through its Third Reading 
in the Commons in time for it to be considered by the Lords, 
when its promoter must find a back-bench Peer who will be 
willing to sponsor it there and to get it through all its stages 
before the end of the Session. 

I think my remarks will already have indicated the dangers 
and difficulties which confront the promoter of a private 
members’ bill. The snags are indeed so many that the influence 
of private members on legislation is pretty limited. On an 
average in current years, probably only some ten private 
members’ bills have been enacted in each parliamentary 
Session and most of these have been very limited in their scope. 
Of course, bills can be introduced and presented merely for 
propaganda purposes quite apart from the expectation or hope 
of effecting legislation, but the tendency has been for members 
to act responsibly and to introduce measures which though 
perhaps of no great significance are important in their limited 
application. Private members’ bills also provide a welcome 
relaxation of party discipline as the Whips are “‘off” and free 
votes on non-party lines become possible. 

As well as keeping his bill brief and non-party in character, 
and not being too controversial, the promoter of a private 
members’ bill must be both patient and determined: but even 
all these ingredients will not be enough to see him over the 
manifold parliamentary hurdles — he must also have more than 
his share of luck, whilst remembering that in politics the 
unexpected can so often happen: the fall of a Government or 
an unexpectedly early General Election does, of course, com- 
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pletely upset the best laid plans. In fact, promoting a private 
members’ bill is far too like a game of snakes and ladders! 
Certainly in sponsoring the Litter Act I counted my bless- 
ings for my unexpected element of luck on many occasions. 
The only time my luck failed was when rising to move the 
Committee Stage I stepped back and knocked over a very full 
bottle of ink! I also had the invaluable advantage of friendly 
help and encouragement from kindly and knowledgeable 
officials and from other “‘back-stage”’ hands. Without this help 
I would never have overcome the Government’s original 
opposition to the principle underlying the Act — the principle 
that the depositing of Litter should be an offence against the 
law of the land and punishable as such by a fine of up to £10. 
As it is, the Litter Act has now been in force for some four 
months and its provisions are being observed and enforced far 
more vigorously than I personally had anticipated. Already 
there have been some hundred prosecutions scattered about 
the length and breadth of Britain. Fines of £3 for dropping fish 
and chip wrappings are now quite common and even higher 
fines are rightly being enacted for throwing about and break- 
ing bottles. This latter is a specially obnoxious habit and the 
extent of the danger and damage caused by broken glass and 
rusty cans in this carton and wrapping age has still to be 
brought home to the British public. It is actually reported that 
during a fine Bank Holiday weekend in the summer of 1955 
more than 1,000 people were treated at one Merseyside resort 
alone by the Red Cross first aid centres for cuts to their feet 
caused by broken glass and other litter: and even now 5 cwts. 
of whole and broken glass have to be cleared away every day 
from the beaches at Blackpool as well as 10-20 tons of other 
litter. Litter too is very expensive. Busy streets such as Oxford 
Street have to be swept eight times a day and in all the nation’s 
litter bill is estimated to come to some £12 million a year. 
Small wonder that the Local Authorities and Amenity Bodies 
gave the Litter Act such a warm welcome. It is only a molehill 
of an Act but it has got to remove a mountain of litter! And 
as one slogan-minded member of the public remarked — “if 
prosecution. stopped the spitter, why cannot we do the same 
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with litter ?”? The Act does not apply to Northern Ireland nor 
to the Isle of Man, but it is flattering to learn that both are now 
considering the introduction of similar legislation. So, in the 
words of another member of the public — “Don’t litter 
the park, park the litter!” - and I am afraid that since the 
definition of “litter” was purposely made all-embracing that 
will inevitably include many worth-while, but unsuccessful, 
private members’ bills! 
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QUEBEC AND THE CANADIAN ELECTIONS 
OF 1958 
by J. W. Beck 


NDER what circumstances will a substantial and dis- 

tinct part of an electorate abandon a party to which it 

has given an unbroken allegiance for more than half 
a century? Will such a change be merely temporary, or does 
it foreshadow a realignment of the elements composing the 
major political parties and hence changes in the working of 
parliamentary democracy itself? These are the questions posed 
for Canadians by the electoral behaviour of Quebec on gist 
March, 1958. 

In 1882 Sir John A. Macdonald and his Conservatives won 
forty-eight of Quebec’s sixty-five seats. On 16th November, 
1885, the same Macdonald permitted Louis Riel, the leader 
of the North-West Rebellion, to be hanged, and thereby 
wounded the sensibilities of all French Canadians, who, then 
as now, comprised more than 80 per cent of the Quebec popu- 
lation. From this blow the Quebec Conservatives never 
recovered, although its effects were not fully evidenced until 
1896, when the Liberals under the French-Canadian Wilfrid 
Laurier swept the province. Yet in this election and the three 
which followed the Conservatives always polled more than 
40 per cent of the Quebec votes, even though they won no 
more than sixteen of its sixty-five seats. Their pronounced 
weakness in Quebec dates therefore, not from 1896, but from 
1917; it followed the adoption of conscription for overseas 
service and its enforcement in a province which bitterly 
opposed it. As a result, the Conservatives won no seats in 
Quebec in 1921, and the support of only 18.5 per cent of the 
electorate. 

They increased this percentage to 33.7 in 1925, to 34.3 in 
1926, and, in a time of economic recession (which favoured an 
opposition party), to 44.7 in 1930, but during the Second 
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World War their fortunes ebbed lower than ever before. Dis- 
trusting their attitude towards the manpower question, the 
Quebec electorate gave them no seats and only 19.8 per cent 
of its votes in 1940. Their position further worsened when the 
Conservative press and M.P.s in other provinces called for full 
conscription and criticized the French-Canadian war effort; 
only 8.8 per cent of the Quebec voters supported them in 1945. 

But, just as after 1921, their electoral strength in Quebec 
increased in the post-war period — to 24.1 per cent in 1949, 
and to 29.3 per cent in 1953. Since the Liberal voting strength 
continued to remain remarkably constant at between 60 and 
62 per cent, this meant that more than go per cent of the 
Quebec electorate voted either Liberal or Conservative in 1953. 
Thus the complete disintegration of the party system in 
Quebec, always a possibility during the war years, was averted ; 
statistically at least, Quebec, more than any province west of 
it, returned to a two-party system. Yet it was an abnormal two- 
party system, for at best the one party did not display half the 
voting strength of the other. Furthermore, it won only two of 
Quebec’s seventy-three seats in 1949 and only four of seventy- 
five in 1953. 

Over a long period, then, the Conservative party had failed 
to meet the first test of a truly national party, that of being able 
to attract substantial elements from both of the country’s main 
racial groups. Certainly the statistics backed those who called 
it an Anglo-Saxon party. Less kindly critics looked at its 
failures in three of the country’s four regions since 1935 and 
labelled it an Ontario party or just another splinter group. 

For it, the elections of 1957 and 1958 were, therefore, 
nothing short of revolutionary. In the former it increased its 
popular vote in the Atlantic Provinces, Ontario, and the 
West by 10 per cent and its parliamentary representation from 
forty-seven to 103 (out of 190) members. From this clear-cut 
trend Quebec largely dissociated itself. It gave the Conserva- 
tives only one per cent more of its votes than in 1953, and a 
meagre nine (up from four) of its seventy-five members. Con- 
servatives with bitter memories now labelled the Liberal party 
a purely French-Canadian party. 
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If the election results of 1957 were surprising, those of 1958 
were devastating. Conservative successes in Quebec, as in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, were nothing short of incredible. 
Five (up from three in 1957) of every ten Quebec voters voted 
Conservative, and they elected fifty Conservative M.P.s to the 
Liberals’ twenty-five. In this century the previous successes of 
the Conservatives had been limited to the twenty-seven seats 
which they had won with the help of the Nationalists in 1911, 
and to the twenty-four seats directly attributable to the depres- 
sion in 1930. This time, in contrast, there was no burning issue 
in Quebec, and observers of every shade of opinion reported 
that the voters were somewhat apathetic towards the election. 

Yet in every corner of the province the trend was inexorably 
the same. Outside the island of Montreal, the Conservatives 
won forty-one of fifty-four seats. Quebec East, Kamouraska, 
and Témiscouata, Liberal since 1874, 1887, and 1896 respec- 
tively, all elected Conservatives. The Liberals retained twelve 
of the twenty-one Montreal ridings, but even there they 
suffered losses in the same proportion as in the rural ridings. 
For example, the Conservatives won handily in St. Jacques and 
Ste. Marie, which had been Liberal since their creation in 
1892. No Liberal majority of 1957 — even one of the order of 
15,000 — was so great that it was not endangered in 1958. 
Where thirty-seven Conservatives lost their deposits in 1953 
and twenty-five in 1957, only one suffered that fate in 1958. 

Of this phenomenal change in political climate there had 
been some signs, although few observers had treated them 
seriously. In December 1957, according to the Canadian Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion, Quebec felt (44 to 27 per cent) that 
John Diefenbaker would make a better head of the Canadian 
government than Lester Pearson. In February 1958, before 
the campaign was well under way, 49 per cent of Quebecers 
thought that the Conservatives had done “‘a good job” in keep- 
ing their promises, and only 6 per cent expressed a contrary 
opinion. The available evidence suggests that in Quebec, as 
elsewhere, the electorate had made up its mind before dissolu- 
tion and that the campaign did little to alter it. The differences 
were that a greater percentage of the Quebec voters remained 
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undecided until just before 31st March — 13 per cent as com- 
pared with 10 per cent for all Canada - and that intense 
ferment was taking place there. While Ontario was remaining 
relatively stable, the Conservative strength in Quebec in late 
February was said to be 47 per cent, in mid-March 49 per cent, 
and in late March 44 per cent; the corresponding percentages 
for the Liberals were 39, 38, and 41 respectively. As it turned 
out, the C.I.P.O. forecast the results almost exactly for 
Quebec, if the undecided voters are allocated in the same 
proportion as the decided. ““We were the first to document the 
revolution in Quebec,” boasted Wilfrid Sanders, the co- 
director of the C.I.P.O. 

The organizational success of the Conservatives in Quebec 
ought also to have provided some inkling of what was to follow. 
In the mid-thirties the provincial Conservatives, some National- 
ists, and dissident Liberals had combined to form the Union 
Nationale party, which under Maurice Duplessis has generally 
dominated provincial politics since 1936 and at present con- 
trols the provincial government. With the formation of the 
U.N., the Conservative organization disappeared as such in 
Quebec, and federal Conservative candidates, especially in the 
French-Canadian ridings, have had to rely upon the local U.N. 
organizers if they were to put up even the semblance of a 
contest. 

Immediately after roth June, 1957, a young businessman, 
Charles-Guy Paré, began to devote his full time to rebuilding 
the Conservative party in the metropolitan region of Montreal, 
which contains twenty-seven of the province’s seventy-five 
constituencies. He found a new feeling everywhere in evidence 
and by the time of dissolution in February 1958, he had consti- 
tuted twenty-one federal Conservative associations, mostly in 
constituencies where they had long been defunct. His task was 
rendered all the easier because the usually penurious Quebec 
Conservatives were for once not hampered by lack of funds. 
In politics as elsewhere nothing succeeds so much as success. 
Meanwhile, in the two other regions of Quebec, based on the 
cities of Quebec and Three Rivers, the situation was developing 
on lines similar to that in Montreal. 
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After 1st February, there was further evidence of a change in 
the political climate. In the past the Conservatives used to rely 
on “a reserve of perennial candidates who would show up at 
election time, run in a given riding and accept defeat with 
resignation”’.! Now the party’s central organizations were 
deluged with aspirants for nomination, included among them 
municipal leaders and lawyers of considerable standing in 
their communities. The National Director of the party, 
Allister Grossart, advised his Quebec wing to hold public con- 
ventions for the nomination of candidates wherever possible: 


“To get away from those old-time, hole-in-the-wall 
kind of conventions that were routine for so long with both 
parties in Quebec, we offered here at campaign head- 
quarters to pay the bills for advertising and rent, if our 
people would publicize their nomination meetings well and 
widely in advance, and hire halls large enough to comfort- 
ably accommodate good, representative crowds. 

“‘We told them they shouldn’t spare either trouble or 
expense to get really wide-open, truly democratic, may-the- 
best-man-win conventions’’.? 


Generally the results must have been gratifying to Mr. Grossart. 
At the conventions it was emphasized that there were no 
“official” candidates and that “your choice is our choice’’. 
The result was the largest number of contested nominations 
within living memory. Better still, boasted National Head- 
quarters, the average attendance at the early conventions was 
1,204. 

But there were headaches too for the organizers. In the 
politically turbulent Montreal riding of Ste. Anne the first 
nomination gathering broke up in wild disorder after the loud- 
speaker system had been rendered useless and the ballot boxes 
had been stolen. When the convention reconvened, the 
resources of modern technology were called upon to prevent 
the intrusion of hooligans into its proceedings. A mark, visible 
only under an ultra-violet light, was made on the hands of 


1 Montreal Gazette, 15th February, 1958. 
® Ottawa Journal, 3rd March, 1958. 
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those entitled to vote as they entered the hall. Later this mark 
became a means of certifying those who sought to cast ballots. 

In historic and symbolic Quebec East — historic because it 
was the seat of the great French-Canadian Liberal leaders 
Laurier, Lapointe, and St. Laurent, symbolic because to the 
Union Nationale the Liberal candidate, Maurice Lemontagne, 
stood for centralization and against their type of provincial 
autonomy — the Conservative nominating convention lasted 
from 8 p.m. to 6 a.m. At the start more than 5,000 people were 
on hand in the Quebec Coliseum to watch the interminable 
wrangling over the accrediting of delegates. Yet despite the 
long hours of regularization the 650 delegates somehow 
managed to register 1,100 votes. “One committee functioned 
efficiently at the rear of the Coliseum, that of costumes. The 
women went there to change their hats, their coiffure, or even 
their clothing and returned to vote again. Some ladies voted 
five and even seven times!’’! All in vain! The scandal of the 
convention was such that its nominee withdrew and was 
replaced by a newcomer, allegedly after the personal inter- 
vention of Mr. Duplessis himself. 

Quite a different aftermath followed the convention in 
sprawling Saguenay riding, whose 315,000 square miles con- 
stitute more than half of all Quebec, the equivalent in area of 
fifteen Nova Scotias. Here the expenses of the convention ran 
to $1,200, in contrast with the normal $300 to $400, and 
included a bill for $975 from Quebec Airways. To permit the 
four main population centres a share in the nomination, the 
four candidates and the constituency executive travelled 1,300 
miles by chartered plane to Havre St. Pierre, Seven Islands, 
Forestville, and Baie Comeau for four conventions in one. This 
arrangement had been proposed by the wealthiest of the candi- 
dates, who had generously suggested that he might pay the cost 
of this travelling convention. When he lost the nomination, 
however, he was less anxious to honour his undertaking, and 
National Headquarters got the bill. But it was a truly demo- 
cratic convention !? 


1 Le Devoir, 21st March, 1958. 
2 Ottawa Journal, 22nd February and 3rd March, 1958. 
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Despite these signs of an alteration in the political climate, 
the landslide of 31st March was attributed by some observers 
entirely to the machinations of the U.N. As proof, they pointed 
to Liberal successes on the Island of Montreal where the U.N. 
organization is weak, and failures in the rural areas where the 
U.N. is strong. On this ground, however, the election statistics 
give them no support whatever. 

Yet the members of the U.N. did fight this federal election 
as never before. Typical of them was the Hon. Camille Pouliot, 
Minister of Game and Fisheries: “And when I say take part, 
I don’t mean a couple of speeches, but I mean work with all 
my energy.” In these circumstances “collaboration” — that 
unique Quebec phenomenon whereby an _ understanding 
existed between the Liberal M.P. and the U.N. M.L.A. repre- 
senting the same riding to offer no more than token resistance 
to each other during elections — could hardly survive. As usual, 
Mr. Duplessis took no outward part in the campaign and, 
ostensibly at least, permitted his supporters to participate or 
not as it suited them. But one wonders if even he could have 
restrained them this time. For the first time they could look 
forward to judgeships and senatorships, types of reward which 
only the federal government can bestow. Already a Provincial 
Treasurer had received the lietuenant-governorship through 
the beneficence of Mr. Diefenbaker. Also, the U.N. is composed 
primarily of “‘bleus”, the old Conservatives of Quebec, and 
undoubtedly they scented victory. In the past they had worked 
hard in individual ridings but found it impossible to oppose 
the trend; in the altered climate of opinion they were not 
hesitant about widening their scope of operations. 

What brought about this change in political climate? Two 
advertisements in the French press just before election day 
1958 poignantly illustrate the choices before the French- 
Canadian voter. The one showed an outline map of Canada, 
deeply cleft by a hatchet at the Quebec-Ontario border; 
above it were the words: ““The newspapers predict a shattering 
triumph for Diefenbaker”; below it: “Let us not isolate 
Quebec.” The other consisted of twelve outline drawings of 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker. The first contained his facial 
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characteristics and the caption: “Ca, c’est John George 
Diefenbaker.” An insertion in the second drawing pointed out 
that the Conservatives Borden, Meighen, Bennett, Drew, 
Diefenbaker, Small and Gordon Churchill were all alike; the 
others made it abundantly clear that they were alike in their 
hostility to French-Canadians. One quoted Dr. Raoul Poulin, 
an independent M.P. from Quebec, to the effect that Mr. 
' Diefenbaker wanted the Province of Quebec, but on its knees. 
Another cited George Drew, Mr. Diefenbaker’s predecessor as 
Conservative leader, as saying in 1936 that it was not unjust to 
remind the French-Canadians that they were a conquered 
race, and that their special rights existed only because of the 
tolerance of the English element. 

This advertisement demonstrates that the primary issue is 
not the same for French Canada as it is for English Canada. 
French-Canadians want to be assured, above all, that the party 
which they support will not be insensitive to their peculiar 
interests or their special position. Since 1917 the Conservatives 
have failed in this test, sometimes through unavoidable circum- 
stances, but at other times through their stupidity or ineptitude 
in dealing with questions of significance to French Canada. 
For example, they were victorious in English Canada in 1925, 
could not govern because of lack of support from Quebec, and 
lost out in the election of 1926. 

That story might well have been repeated in 1957 and 1958. 
At the Conservative leadership convention in December 1956, 
John Diefenbaker alienated what Quebec support he possessed 
by not having his candidature moved or seconded by a French- 
Canadian. Against him in 1957 was Prime Minister St. 
Laurent, the beloved “Uncle Louis”, who had shown astonish- 
ing vote-getting ability throughout Canada in the Liberal 
sweeps of 1949 and 1953. He had, in fact, caused the Economist 
to define the successful North American politician in terms of 
his characteristics, particularly those of the “father image”. 

Obviously he should not appear to be too bright. He 
should not offer specific policies, for that brings him down 
to the level of ordinary politicians. He should cultivate the 
air of a slippered family man sucking his pipe by the fire, 
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his passion spent. He should claim only the tolerant 

judgment of one long acquainted with human folly, thus 

tacitly asserting his immunity from it. He must display an 
unconquerable affection for every grubby child that crosses 
his path, and a deep, old-fashioned love of his native land. 

This last quality he will wisely concede also to his oppo- 

nents: but somehow it will seem nobler and wiser in him. 

Finally, he will convey a slight suggestion of weariness 

under burdens patiently borne. This wistful touch arouses 

the maternal instinct in both male and female. It clinches 
all.? 
The futility of contending successfully with “Uncle Louis” in 
his native heath was fully appreciated by Gordon Churchill, 
the chief Conservative strategist in 1957. So without abandon- 
ing Quebec altogether, his party allocated to it a minimum of 
its resources. 

But something might be done with Mr. Diefenbaker in 
English-speaking Canada. Michel Brunet has shown that he 
possessed all the qualities required of a principal interpreter 
of the Anglo-Canadian majority.? His Dutch origin won favour 
among all the new Canadians assimilated into English Canada. 
His deep British convictions appealed to citizens of Anglo- 
Saxon origin. His modest beginnings were admired by the 
mass of little people. The veterans of two wars considered him 
as one of theirs. He had lived in Ontario, and he was a 
Westerner. His great vitality impressed youth. His passionate 
eloquence and his evangelical style awakened familiar echoes 
among many Protestants. They also permitted an effective 
resort to righteous indignation against his opponents’ abuse of 
the rights of Parliament; the same argument met a cold 
response in French Canada, where there is not an equal 
reverence for parliamentary institutions. 

Perhaps another factor was also at work. English Canada 
- without being fully aware of it - may have been looking for 
a leader belonging entirely to itself. Mr. Diefenbaker’s detach- 
ment from French Canada would have rendered him all the 


1 Economist, 27th April, 1957. 
*i Devoir, 27th March, 1958. 
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more acceptable in this respect. This phenomenon, described 
by Brunet as both a normal expression and a legitimate desire 
of English Canada, had operated before in the case of Laurier, 
who was saddened when he became its victim in his later years. 
Undoubtedly it contributed strongly to the collapse of the 
“father image” and the defeat of “Uncle Louis” in English 
Canada. 

For French Canada, therefore, the political situation had 
been altered significantly in 1958: Mr. St. Laurent had retired 
and a Conservative government was in power. The departure 
of Mr. St. Laurent left a complete vacuum in French-Canadian 
leadership. For the Conservatives this was nothing new; they 
have had no accepted French-Canadian leader in this century. 
But for the Liberals the situation was entirely novel. Mr. St. 
Laurent’s retirement, wrote André Laurendeau, produced an 
emotional release. ‘““The crown of Wilfrid Laurier has fallen 
to the ground. . . . The Liberals have tried, as usual, to cry: 
‘Long live the king’, but everybody felt they had not even a 
pretender to offer. Our political nationalism, so extraordinarily 
stable in its primary form (‘vote for a French-Canadian 
Catholic who has chances of succeeding nationally’) did not 
receive its customary nourishment.”! At every Conservative 
meeting one statement was repeated ad nauseam: this time, 
vote not according to sentiment, but according to reason. With 
Lester Pearson the Conservatives took unaccustomed liberties. 
Sometimes he became “Monsieur Personne”, i.e., “Mr. 
Nobody” ; in the back concessions he was even accused of being 
soft on communism for his defence of Herbert Norman, the 
late Canadian ambassador to Egypt. 

As usual, the Liberals contended that they were the only 
party sympathetic to French Canada. They pointed to their 
French-Canadian premiers Laurier and St. Laurent, and asked 
where their Conservative counterparts were. They brought out 
from their arsenal “all the slogans and all the accusations 
which have been hurled against the Conservative party since 
1917”.? To their former list of villains they added a new one 


1 Ibid., 5th April, 1958. 
2 Ibid., 28th March, 1958. 
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- Hardy Small, a Conservative M.P. from Toronto and Orange 
leader, who in the last Parliament had insisted that bilingual- 
ism could be claimed as a right only in Quebec. But Mr. Small 
was not particularly frightening, since he was one of numreous 
Conservative M.P.s who were taking instruction in French. 

Mr. Diefenbaker himself did not receive the usual treatment 
of a Conservative leader, because no precise anti-French state- 
ments could be attributed to him. After attempts to associate 
him with the anti-French, anti-Catholic Anderson group in 
Saskatchewan in the late twenties had fizzled out, his oppo- 
nents gleefully turned to a statement of the Orange Lodge of 
British Columbia, requesting its members to vote for 
Diefenbaker because he was one of them. But this backfired 
too, when the Orange authorities apologized for identifying 
him with an organization to which he had never belonged. 
The alleged anti-French bias of the Conservatives was all the 
more difficult to demonstrate, because four English-speaking 
cabinet ministers, in addition to Mr. Diefenbaker, were cam- 
paigning in the French language. Perhaps that is why a former 
Liberal minister, Jean Lesage, was led to raise the conscription 
bogey in a new form: “Had Canada had a Conservative 
Government when Liberal Leader Pearson called for an inter- 
national police force in Egypt, Canadian youths would be 
marching to war today.’? This time such arguments fell on 
deaf ears. 

In contrast, the Conservative strategy was well-conceived 
and effective. A major problem was how to use the U.N. 
organization without becoming linked with Duplessisism, 
which in other provinces is at its best identified with exag- 
gerated French-Canadian nationalism, at its worst with 
uninhibited political manipulation and threats to individual 
liberties. Mr. Diefenbaker so successfully avoided the appear- 
ance of association with the Quebec premier that charges of 
a Diefenbaker-Duplessis alliance won no support in English 
Canada. To avoid weakening his position outside of Quebec, 
Mr. Diefenbaker adopted a policy of scrupulous fairness to that 
province without granting it special concessions. It received only 

1 Ottawa Journal, 25th March, 1958. 
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three cabinet ministers instead of its customary five or six 
(since there were only nine Conservative M.P.s elected, this 
was a high proportion). The impression was created that 
Quebec was to come to Diefenbaker, not Diefenbaker to 
Quebec. 

Early in February 1958, the Government made its one 
specific undertaking to French Canada: it promised the simul- 
taneous translation into French or English of all speeches in 
the House of Commons. Yet since French has the same status 
as English in the Parliament of Canada, this was hardly a 
major concession. When no others were forthcoming in Mr. 
Diefenbaker’s speeches at Three Rivers and Hull on 22nd and 
25th February, some of the French press waxed indignant. 
La Presse accused him of playing the sphinx with Quebec;? 
le Droit told him he could not catch flies with vinegar;? 
le Devoir warned him that occasional visits to Quebec, refer- 
ences to la Vérendrye in his speeches, and simultaneous transla- 
tion were not enough. 

This game continued throughout March, particularly 
with the nationalist le Devoir. It repeatedly asked: “If Mr. 
Diefenbaker persists in not reassuring us, why should we 
furnish him the whip with which to beat us?” It suggested 
that he name some French-Canadian ministers immediately ; 
it was worried because in an interview with Maclean’s Magazine 
he seemed to approve the American “melting pot” or assimila- 
tion of races, to which French-Canadians violently object; it 
referred constantly to his haughty and obstinate reception of 
French-Canadian requests, and to his own peremptory 
demands for more Conservative M.P.s from Quebec. It relented 
a little in late March when he spoke in Montreal of “equal 
respect for our two great cultures, of mutual respect, of equal 
partners”. But while it admitted that the declaration was good, 
it would have liked specific assurances on such matters as 
provincial autonomy.® 

Yet apparently le Devoir did not feel as strongly about Mr. 

1 La Presse, 26th February, 1958. 


2 Le Droit, 25th March, 1958. 
* See le Devoir, esp. 1st, 6th, 24th, 26th, 28th March, 1958. 
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Diefenbaker as it pretended, for after the election it admitted 
that French-Canadians had “no reason to believe this new 
government [would] be any worse than the preceding [Liberal] 
one.” Some of the press which supports the U.N. had been 
emphatic on this point. It warned in particular of the evil 
consequences if Quebec continued to be the slave of the Liberal 
party. That party had weakened provincial autonomy and had 
done nothing to further causes of special interest to French 
Canada, such as bilingual cheques, a distinctive national flag, 
and the appointment of an ambassador to the Vatican. Not 
only had a Conservative government not ripped crucifixes 
from the walls as had been prophesied, but it had strengthened 
provincial autonomy by permitting the provinces a greater use 
of the direct tax fields, and it had approved the simultaneous 
translation of debates in the Commons, something which the 
Liberals had not introduced in their twenty-two years of power. 

On balance, the retirement of Mr. St. Laurent and the 
installation of a Conservative government at Ottawa had intro- 
duced a new situation into Quebec politics. French Canadians 
had been made to feel that their peculiar interests were in no 
greater danger under a Conservative than under a Liberal 
government. The ghost of Riel and the memory of conscription 
had lost their old significance. So the voters of Quebec reacted 
to the same forces as moved other Canadians. The stereotype 
of John Diefenbaker may not have been the same there as 
elsewhere, but he was, nonetheless, the dominant figure in all 
ten provinces. As a result, Quebec accepted the first, rather 
than the second of the two previously mentioned advertise- 
ments. 

What of the future? Time alone can answer the questions: 
What will economic conditions be like in Canada, and particu- 
larly in Quebec, in 1962? Does John Diefenbaker possess the 
political knowhow needed to make the fifty Conservative 
M.P.s from Quebec work in harmony with the 158 others? Can 
his government satisfy the peculiar demands of Quebec without 
alienating its support elsewhere? Who is going to seize the 
mantle of Laurier, Lapointe, and St. Laurent: a rouge or a 


1 Ibid., 1st April, 1958. 
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bleu? Can Mr. Duplessis still declaim against the centralizers 
at Ottawa now that the U.N. has helped to elect a federal 
Conservative government? If not, will he have weakened his 
own position irreparably ? Will there now be a realignment of 
elements in the major national parties and also in some pro- 
vincial parties ? The answers will determine whether the events 
of 31st March, 1958, constituted a temporary aberration or a 
revolution. 
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Democracy in France: The Third and Fourth Republics. 
(Third edition). David Thomson. Published for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs by Oxford University 
Press. 235 pp. 18s. 

France: The Fourth Republic. (Second edition). Dorothy 
Pickles. Home Study Books. Methuen. ix-+-246 pp. 12s. 6d. 

The French Economy and the State. Warren C. Baum. 
Princeton University Press. London: Oxford University 
Press. xvi+391 pp. 60s. 


By the first edition of Democracy in France Dr. Thomson 
demonstrated convincingly the historian’s ability to illuminate 
current politics. He not only showed the origins of present day 
conflicts but also interpreted the attitudes and habits of con- 
temporary politicians with an understanding enriched by his 
studies of revolutionary and post-revolutionary France. The 
book immediately became the standard work on the relations 
between ideologies, institutions, and forces in France not 
merely during the Third Republic, which was its chief con- 
cern, but during the whole period from 1789 to 1946. Its 
successful treatment of France made it more than a useful text 
on French history and politics, for the issues Frenchmen have 
debated and many of the problems Frenchmen have tried to 
solve have had their analogues outside France. The same has, 
of course, been true of the issues and problems of many coun- 
tries. But the French have discussed their affairs in a way that 
has made their discussion and, indeed, even their affairs, the 
concern of peoples little interested in France. The French 
national debate has been universal while the national debates 
in most other countries have been essentially parochial from 
the time of the French revolution. British examples in domestic 
political conduct, industrialization, social change, and imperial 
emancipation have been very important, but it is our practice 
not our precept that has mattered. German and Italian 
nationalism a century ago, Nazism and Fascism in our own 
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time, have had drastic effects, but their doctrinal content has 
been of poor quality in comparison with the ideologies of 
modern France. Perhaps even the world debates aroused by 
Communism have lacked the intellectual richness of the 
debates we owe to France. 

Dr. Thomson’s original presentation of French forces, 
issues, and problems constitutes the bulk of the third edition. 
The concluding survey of Vichy and the Liberation, which 
became a survey of Vichy and the Fourth Republic in the 
second edition, has grown into two chapters on the two régimes. 
The revised description of Vichy is a judicious assessment of 
that strange interlude. It is a pity that Dr. Thomson has not 
complemented it with a discussion of the internal and external 
Resistance before summarizing the development of the authori- 
ties established in London, Algiers, and, eventually, Paris. The 
revised account of the Fourth Republic is a concise summary of 
the constitution and working of that régime. It has one sur- 
prising defect — the brevity of its references to Poujadism. In 
its doctrine and in its composition that movement marked a 
revolt of some of the Revolution’s chief beneficiaries against 
the Republic in whose bodyguard they had served. How well 
the historian of the Republican tradition could have treated 
this betrayal of the Republic if only he had had enough space! 
Space is, indeed, what this edition lacks; shortage of it has 
prevented Dr. Thomson completing the appendix on constitu- 
tions with the law of 1954 and has hampered him in bringing 
his bibliography up to date. 

Mrs. Pickles’s book is the second edition of a work that was 
justly praised when it first appeared in 1955. Although it 
contains a brief historical introduction it is essentially an 
account of the institutions, problems, and development of the 
Fourth Republic. Most of the text is in the same form as the 
first edition, but it has been brought up to date by a number 
of alterations. The fact that almost all of them are small is a 
result of the first edition having presented the essentials rather 
than transient details. 

Both Dr. Thomson and Mrs. Pickles deal with the collapse 
of the Fourth Republic, which occurred while their books were 
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in the proof stage. The former has a couple of paragraphs and 
the latter has eight pages which survey the events from mid- 
May to early June and pose the questions then before France. 

The Fourth Republic has been buried. No voice has yet 
pronounced a funeral oration that does it justice. That despised 
régime, abandoned by the politicians who had run it and 
undefended by the people in whose name it had acted, had 
some important achievements to its credit, such as the 
economic and social reforms after the Liberation, the con- 
struction of Europe — which France helped much more than 
she hindered — and the establishment of new relations between 
France and the peoples of Black Africa. Although parliament- 
ary manoeuvres had resulted in the investiture of twenty-six 
prime ministers before General de Gaulle’s final triumph and 
in the need for thirteen ballots at the presidential election of 
1953, they had enabled the politicians to cope first with the 
menace of a Popular Front that would have taken France along 
the Czech or Spanish road and then with the Gaullist threat 
in 1951 and the Poujadist danger in 1956. 

In many respects the Fourth Republic was a continuation 
of the later and drearier years of the Third Republic, but in 
one important respect it was very different. It was a period of 
economic expansion: by 1948 non-agricultural production had 
passed the 1938 level and by 1954 it was half as great again as 
in that year (as great an increase as the British, though less 
than that of several Western European countries). In The 
French Economy and the State Mr. Baum gives a detailed survey 
of the nature and effects of national economic policies in the 
decade from the Liberation to the fall of M. Mendés-France. 
Sometimes he deals with the origins of the policies and methods 
he is describing, as with state regulation of industry and agri- 
culture; it would have been helpful if he had done so more 
often. French economic statistics are inadequate in many 
respects and violent inflation during this decade makes it 
difficult to fit into a general pattern the changes in individual 
industries. As a result Mr. Baum’s description of the policies 
tends to be better than his assessment of their results. 

The policies fall into four main classes. First, there are the 
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rather hesitant general financial policies designed to cope with 
inflation, military burdens in Indo-China (replaced by Algeria 
under M. Mendés-France), and the need for extensive public 
investment to supplement the very inadequate private invest- 
ment, without deliberately imposing on any interests burdens 
which they could remove by political pressure or escape by 
fiscal manoeuvres. It is not surprising that as a result of these 
half-hearted policies the Fourth Republic was always on the 
verge of bankruptcy and that the Governor of the Bank of 
France was one of the chief persons consulted in cabinet crises. 
Second, there are the policies for economic expansion embodied 
in the Monnet Plan and its successors, which were optative 
rather than imperative. Third, there are the output, price, and 
investment policies of the nationalized industries. Fourth, 
there are the many policies, sometimes co-ordinated but usually 
contradictory, applied to individual branches and aspects of 
the economy. Mr. Baum has deliberately refrained from 
exploring the ways in which the State’s policies emerged: the 
interaction of ministers, members of parliament, civil servants, 
and pressure groups. This self-denying ordinance sometimes 
makes the contradictions in purposes and policies seem in- 
explicable. A less pure interpretation of the economist’s réle 
might have enabled Mr. Baum to present policies and their 
effects in a clearer light. 

Despite the general increase in production, the structure of 
French industry and agriculture changed little during this 
decade, as a result of politicians’ unwillingness to apply 
effective policies and businessmen’s and farmers’ unwillingness 
to accept many of those which were applied. Mr. Baum 
elaborates our general knowledge of the prevalence of small 
units, stubborn conservatism, and the dogged defence of 
acquired positions. 

The economic failures of the governments of the Fourth 
Republic came, like their political failures, from the politicians’ 
lack of the will to act together to get things done. Systems tend 
to have their own dynamism: they prosper or they decay but 
they rarely stagnate placidly. Since early this century Republic- 
anism in France has decayed at an increasing rate, interrupted 
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only briefly during the Resistance and at the Liberation. Twice 
its flabbiness has led to major challenges which it could not 
meet: the German victory in 1940 and the Algerian putsch in 
1958. Yet the problems with which it has had to deal have 
demanded dynamism like that shown in the French revolution. 
Its failure to supply such dynamism has caused it to fall 
victim to the pseudo-revolutionaries of Vichy and the pseudo- 
renovators of Algiers. The Third and Fourth Republics have 
shown the disasters awaiting democracies responsive to the 
wishes of individuals and sections but unable to create and 
embody a national will to perform tasks suited to the country’s 
needs and arousing in the people a sense of common purpose 
and achievement. Politicians who are content with office are 
likely to create a power-vacuum which other politicians or even 
anti-politicians will seek to fill. 
PETER CAMPBELL 


The Constitution and What it Means Today. Edward S. 
Corwin. Princeton University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 344pp. 48s. ($3.50). 

For the student of American political and institutional life, 
the new editions of ‘“‘Corwin on the Constitution” are absolute 
necessities. This is the twelfth and we receive it as practising 
Roman lawyers received the opinions of the great jurisconsults. 
For that is what Professor Corwin is, a jurisconsult, a com- 
mentator on the law and practice of the Constitution who is 
neither a Senator nor a member of the Supreme Court, but 
whose views of the conduct and doctrines of the Senate and 
the Court in the long run — and in the not very long run — affect 
the conduct and the doctrine. A Senator may not say “what 
will Corwin think?” A President with this twelfth edition of 
the Constitution and the fourth edition of Corwin’s President may 
not consciously consult either or, if he does, be consciously 
affected by either. But both books affect the climate of opinion 
in which politicians work. 

Still more, Professor Corwin affects the way in which the 
Supreme Court works. For justices and lawyers are part of a 
fairly well integrated profession where theoretical discussion 
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has an important and often quite rapid effect. It follows then 
that the most immediately interesting part of the new edition 
is the discussion of the recent constitutional decisions of the 
Court. To that discussion, Professor Corwin brings great 
acuteness, great learning and a cheerful irony. He fully appre- 
ciates the great réle of the Court in past history and in con- 
temporary life, but he knows that the Court has been incon- 
sistent with its own past and in recent years has changed its 
mind not in years, but in months. Thus the freedom of religious 
propaganda which the Constitution is held to guarantee has 
presented the Court with a number of conflicting claims, to 
the liberty of prophesying, to the freedom from peculiarly 
infuriating insult, even to the freedom of not being bothered 
by door bell ringers. Professor Corwin, it is plain, thinks that 
there are limits to tolerable propaganda and that the Court 
has not adequately pricked them out. Sometimes his method 
of making his point is too succinct for the reader who comes to 
the question for the first time. ““A narrowly divided Court, 
under the leadership of Justice Douglas, underwrote a near 
riot” will amuse those who do and baffle those who do not 
know what was the issue in Terminiello v. Chicago. On the other 
hand, the brevity and lucidity with which the logic of the 
desegregation cases is developed is masterly. 

Equally timely is the discussion of the réle of the President, 
although not so much can be added to the edition of 1954, but 
the central réle of the presidency, the decline in senatorial 
control of foreign policy are underlined, but one naturally 
turns to The President for such developments as the réle of an 
official like Mr. Sherman Adams. And one will wait with 
interest to see if Professor Corwin’s hopes — or fears — that 
Congress will react to amend by legislation some recent 
Supreme Court decisions will prove to be justified. 

D. W. BRoGAN 


Free Elections. W. J. M. Mackenzie. George Allen and 
Unwin. 184 pp. 15s. 

Many books have been published dealing with particular 

aspects of electoral systems — franchise, methods of voting, and 
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so on — but this must be one of the first, if not the first, to 
attempt to cover all the ground in a single volume. Necessarily 
the treatment is extensive rather than intensive, but as the 
work is sub-titled ‘An elementary textbook” no one can com- 
plain of that. Clearly it is intended primarily for the university 
undergraduate, and it should serve him well, but many older 
readers also will find it both interesting and useful. 

The book is divided into four parts. In the first of these 
Professor Mackenzie deals with voters and candidates, their 
qualifications and disqualifications. He raises such questions 
as those of whether the vote is a right or a privilege, communal 
representation, frivolous candidatures, primary elections, and 
the recognition of parties. 

In the second part the author discusses methods of voting; 
plurality systems, majority and minority representation, pro- 
portional representation, etc. He does not mention Borda’s 
method, and he devotes perhaps too much space to the 
mechanics of the various systems; but he maintains on the 
whole an admirably impartial attitude on controversial issues. 
He rightly points out that the main determining factor in the 
adoption and maintenance of electoral systems is not their 
intrinsic merit but the extent to which they will serve the 
interests of the party or parties that are, or expect shortly to 
be, in power. That is a fundamental weakness in the construc- 
tion and operation of democratic institutions, and it deserves 
fuller consideration than it has yet received. The last section 
of this part discusses the “rigging” of electoral systems in 
France, Italy, and Germany, and touches on the ethical 
problems involved. Professor Mackenzie calls this rigging 
“electoral engineering’, but engineers do not deserve this 
implied reflection on their integrity. This section, moreover, 
would seem to belong to the fourth part of the book, rather than 
the second. 

In the third part we turn to administration and adjudica- 
tion, under which heading are included the legal aspects of 
elections, the distribution of seats, electoral registers, polling 
stations, the recording and counting of the votes, and so on. 
The fourth and last part deals with electoral morality and its 
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enforcement, including such topics as the intimidation of 
electors, corrupt practices, control of candidates’ expenditure, 
and the place of the press and radio in elections. 

The book ends with a useful, though rather unbalanced, 
bibliography and a competent index. Since this is a book for 
the student rather than the general reader, one would have 
liked to see more footnotes, particularly for the purpose of 
indicating where fuller discussion could be found of the 
numerous questions considered, as they arise. 

This small book is a valuable contribution to electoral 
studies, and Professor Mackenzie is to be complimented on the 
stimulating, and indeed at times provocative, qualities it 
displays. It should inspire the student — whether undergraduate 
or veteran — to take a wider view of electoral problems than is 
commonly done, and to think out for himself many matters 
that he has hitherto ignored or taken for granted. 

J. F. S. Ross 


Representative Government in Ireland: A Study of Dail 
Eireann 1919-48. J. L. McCracken. Oxford University 
Press, 1958. 229 pp. 30s. 


Dr. McCracken, who is Professor of History in Magee 
University College, Londonderry, prepared this book during 
his tenure of the Sir Robert Wood’s Research Lectureship in 
Trinity College, Dublin. He expresses his thanks to the Educa- 
tional Endowment Fund of that College for having made it 
possible for him to undertake the work, and to the Trustees 
of Magee University College, Londonderry, for a generous 
grant in aid of the publication. The author has minutely 
analysed the parliamentary system in Southern Ireland 
between 1919 and 1948. He has described in detail the rise of 
Sinn Féin, the origin and nature of the Republican Dail, and 
one of the best chapters is devoted to the discussion of the 
external affairs of Southern Ireland; but by far the most 
interesting chapter is that devoted to parliamentary elections. 

Lloyd George’s decision to hold an immediate post-war 
General Election provided Sinn Féin with the opportunity of 
gauging its strength throughout the country. Parliament was 
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dissolved on the 25th November, 1918. On nomination day 
twenty-six Sinn Féin candidates were returned unopposed. 
In twenty-four of the thirty-two counties of Ireland only Sinn 
Féin candidates had been elected. Professor McCracken notes 
that 31 per cent of the electorate did not vote and only 47 per 
cent of the votes were cast for Sinn Féin. Professor Alison 
Phillips of the University of Dublin, whose book entitled The 
Revolution in Ireland is by far the best and most impartial work 
on the history of Ireland during this period, says that :— 
**Personation was rife — the dead voted in large numbers, 
while known opponents of Sinn Féin were warned not to 
vote if they did not wish to be dead. . . . The result was 
that there was a vast number of abstentions. In spite of this 

Sinn Féin claimed that the election results were ‘a great 

act of repudiation of English rule’.” 

Dr. McCracken says that while “the grim story” of the 
struggle is outside the scope of his work, it is clear that from 
mid-1920 onwards this struggle in Ireland was conducted with 
ever increasing violence. The Liberal Government had placed 
the Home Rule Bill upon the Statute Book in September 1914, 
but a suspensory clause postponed its application until after 
the War. The Government of Ireland Bill of 1920 was designed 
to replace the Home Rule Act of 1914. It received the Royal 
Assent in December 1920. This Bill was a decisive turning 
point in the history of the two islands. In important respects 
it was tantamount to the repeal of the Act of Union after 120 
years. It provided for the creation of two States in Ireland :— 
Northern Ireland, consisting of six of the Ulster counties, 
and Southern Ireland consisting of the remaining twenty-six 
counties — each with its own Parliament and Government. 
The Act came into operation in May 1921, and the Parliament 
of Northern Ireland was opened by the King on the 22nd June. 
Lord Edmund Talbot, a brother of the late Duke of Norfolk, 
was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. This office had 
hitherto been confined to Protestants, but Lord Edmund 
became eligible for the office, as the last remnant of Catholic 
disabilities had been abolished by the Act of 1920. He was 
created a Viscount and took the title of Lord FitzAlan of 
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Derwent. His acceptance of this thankless and dangerous dignity 
was an act of fine self-abnegation. 

On the afternoon of the day on which the Northern Parlia- 
ment was opened, Mr. de Valera, the Republican Leader, was 
arrested by British troops. Twenty-four hours later he was 
released. The reason became evident three days later when he 
received a letter from Lloyd George, in which he was 
addressed as “the chosen leader of the great majority in 
Southern Ireland’. This letter proposed a conference in 
London. There followed an exchange of communications 
between Lloyd George and de Valera, lasting from the 
26th August to the 30th September, in which the conflicting 
aims of the two sides were clearly revealed. Eventually Lloyd 
George hit upon a phrase which opened the way for a confer- 
ence “to ascertain how the association of Ireland with the 
community of nations known as the British Empire can best be 
reconciled with Irish national aspirations’. The Irish delega- 
tion arrived in London on the 8th October, 1921. After lengthy 
negotiations Articles of Agreement for a “Treaty between 
Great Britain and Ireland” were signed in the early morning 
of the 6th December, 1921. The first of the post-Treaty General 
Elections was held in June 1922. The British Act, which gave 
legal sanction to the Treaty, provided that within four months 
of the passing of the Act the Parliament of Southern Ireland 
was to be replaced by a constituent assembly which would 
enact a constitution. The election was postponed for there 
months by agreement between the rival Sinn Féin groups. The 
action of the militant wing of the anti-Treaty group in seizing 
the Four Courts in Dublin increased the tension. In May, 
Collins and de Valera concluded an election pact in an attempt 
to stave off the civil war which was becoming increasingly 
threatening. The compact provided for a coalition panel with 
pro- and anti-Treaty candidates represented on it in propor- 
tion to the existing strength of the groups in the Dail. This 
resulted in the unopposed return of thirty-three panel candi- 
dates. In the remaining constituencies the seats were contested 
by forty-seven opposition candidates. Widespread intimidation 
prevented others from standing. At Donaghmore in Leix the 
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presiding officer was ejected from the booth by armed men. 
Protestant electors in South-east Mayo received a warning by 
post :— ““The bordermen expect that the Unionists will kindly 
stay at home next Friday, as they did in the 1918 Election. If 
they do not it will mean some night duty for us next week. 
Please convey instructions to your neighbours.” At one country 
polling station the presiding officer was compelled at the point 
of a revolver to fill the ballot papers for every name on the 
register. Johnson, the Leader of the Labour party, summed the 
matter up by saying :—“It is hypocrisy to refer to the elections 
as a test of the will of the people.” Sir Winston Churchill says 
with regard to this election:—‘In spite of the farcical and 
indecent compact the voting for the Treaty was heavy.” The 
figures were pro-Treaty, fifty-eight, while other parties, Labour, 
Farmers, and Independents, all of them pro-Treaty politically, 
secured a further thirty-five seats, making a pro-Treaty grand 
total of ninety-three, compared to the anti-Treaty total of 
thirty-five. As Sir Winston Churchill says:—“‘On a plain issue 
hardly any of the opponents of the Treaty would have been 
returned. The result was masked and confused by the compact 
and no sure foundation was established.” 

Professor McCracken comes to the conclusion, after relating 
most impartially the origins and history of the Irish Free State, 
that ‘‘no real cognisance has been taken of the differences in 
outlook between the Protestant majority in Northern Ireland 
and the Catholic majority in the whole country’”’. He adds:— 
“The most hopeful sign in recent years has been the willingness 
of the two Governments to co-operate on such practical 
matters as the Erne Electricity Scheme, and the joint control 
of the Foyle Fisheries and of the Great Northern Railway.” 

Doucias SAVORY 


Nineteen Thirty-one: Political Crisis. R. Bassett. Mac- 
millan. 464 pp. 42s. 

What lay behind the political drama of 1931? Was 
Ramsay MacDonald, in the words of the Webbs, “at once its 
author, its producer, and its principal actor’? Was his con- 
tinuance in office in August 1931, at the head of the National 
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Government after the collapse of the second minority Labour 


Government, “the greatest betrayal in the political history of | 


this country”? Did he desert his lifelong Left-wing associates 
to co-operate with his bitterest political enemies because he 
“flavoured the fleshpots of Mayfair” ? Was he the creature of 
plotters in Wall Street and the City determined to crush the 
Labour party by “Banker’s Order”? Or was the National 
Government, as Laski at first declared, “born of a Palace 
Revolution” ? 

Each of these charges has at one time or another been 
made; several of them are still widely believed. Mr. Bassett 
forthrightly and comprehensively refutes them all. He goes 
further; he roundly accuses their proponents of inadequate 
scholarship, defective memory and partisan and personal bias. 
This latter he believes springs mainly from the Labour party’s 
overwhelming defeat at the subsequent General Election of 
October 1931 which “aroused its enduring resentment and has 
coloured for it the whole story... .” 

The author of this exhaustive and well-documented study, 
Reader in Political Science at the London School of Economics, 
puts forward a weighty case. His conclusions are these. That 
MacDonald strove desperately, with the concurrence of a 
majority of his Labour Cabinet, to see that his party did its 
own duty unaided to meet the grave financial crisis that faced 
the country in the summer of 1931. That not until, despite his 
protracted efforts, the Cabinet irrevocably split, did he consent 
to form a National Government as the only remaining means, 
in the political circumstances of the time, to restore inter- 
national confidence in the £. That he saw his duty clearly 
and did it unflinchingly — to put the long term interests of the 
nation before the short term requirements of party dogma. 
That the notion of a Bankers’ Ramp was a partisan and 
calculated chimera. And that throughout the crisis both he 
and the King acted with strict constitutional propriety. 

This is not the first group of “legends” connected with the 
formation and policies of the National Governments of the 
thirties that Mr. Bassett has set himself to expose. On previous 
occasions he has sought to show both that their foreign policy, 
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despite its failures, was far less unrealistic than that of its Left- 
wing opponents, and that, contrary to popular belief, Baldwin 
at no time admitted to having concealed from the electors of 
1935 the need for re-armament. In this volume, Mr. Bassett 
takes the process a stage further. He defends MacDonald from 
charges of political perfidy; he also defends his orthodox finan- 
cial policy, pointing out that at the time Keynesian remedies 
for the country’s plight attracted little support in any quarter. 

It is impossible not to admire, in this as in his earlier 
writings, the exactness of Mr. Bassett’s scholarship and the 
forthright iconoclasm of his attitude to other authors, however 
distinguished. Amongst politicians Sidney Webb, Snowden and 
Lord Samuel, and amongst historians Laski, Sir Ivor Jennings 
and R. T. McKenzie — all are vigorously indicted for in- 
accuracy or prejudice in their accounts of the crisis. Mr. 
Bassett’s own shortcomings are somewhat different. First, his 
perspective appears distorted by his evident sympathy for his 
hero; to compare MacDonald’s statesmanship in 1931 with 
that of Peel in 1846 is to overlook the much greater degree to 
which MacDonald was the prisoner of events and theories he 
could not control and did not wholly understand. Secondly, 
Mr. Bassett’s steam-hammer style becomes tedious when used 
so indiscriminately to crack nuts small as well as large not 
once but time and again. Thirdly, in one important instance 
he apparently flouts his own warning of the danger of relying 
on unsupported recollections for historical evidence (see note, 
page 92). 

These criticisms, though, are relatively minor. This volume 
is certainly a most important contribution to the analysis of 
the political history of our times, and to an accurate under- 
standing of the responsibilities of parties and politicians under 
our Constitution. KENNETH LAMB 


Party Committees and National Politics. Hugh A. Bone. 
Seattle: University of Washington Press. 1958. xv +256 pp. 
$4.50. 

Professor Bone has filled a very important gap in the sparse 
literature on American political party organization in a book 
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two-thirds of which is devoted to the two national committees 
with their chairmen and staff and the remainder to a stimulat- 
ing discussion of the four congressional campaign committees 
and the two Senate policy committees. The presentation of his 
careful empirical study of these neglected phases of the 
American party system will raise a number of provocative 
questions for analysis by students of comparative politics. For 
example: How general are the effects on party structure of 
long periods as the out-party or the in-party observed here in 
the Republican and Democratic parties? Is there such a thing 
as “‘party personality” through which the personal character- 
istics of activists in particular parties might be used to explain 
the differences between the techniques, the intra-party relation- 
ships, and especially the degree of institutionalization of party 
organization? What are the effects of varying degrees of 
opulence on the character of party structure? Comparison 
of Professor Bone’s observations in these and other phases of 
party activity with parties in other nations could lead to some 
interesting generalizations in the infant study of comparative 
politics. 

There was only one area in which I found some slight con- 
fusion in his generally keen analysis of the pattern of relation- 
ships among the national party committees and between these 
committees and the remainder of the party system. Although 
it is clear at one point that the national chairman and the 
bureaucracy he controls are in actuality quite separate from 
the national committee under which the chairman is sup- 
posedly working, at other points the author speaks of the 
activities of the party headquarters in such a way as to leave 
the impression that the bureaucracy is operationally synony- 
mous with the national committee as well as being formally 
subordinate to it and that the chairman is the spokesman of 
the national committee in fact as well as in form. He does a 
thorough job of discussing the functions of the party head- 
quarters, the national chairman, and the committee members 
as individuals in their home states. But the unsophisticated 
reader might be confused by the fact that he sometimes looks 
at these separate processes as general functions of the com- 
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mittee itself, thus failing to emphasize sufficiently an apparent 
lack of activity on the part of the committee as a working body. 
The nebulous picture of the functions of the national committee 
which results is undoubtedly indicative of its ambiguous réle 
in the party organization. Although this is implied, I would 
like to have had it more emphatically spelled out. 

It is inevitable in a trail-blazing book such as this that 
readers will think of many tasks not done that need to be 
undertaken. But there are serious obstacles to any research in 
this area and the very considerable value of Professor Bone’s 
observations is not diminished by what he did not attempt to 
do. It is only to be hoped that other political scientists will 
find themselves challenged to contribute an equal amount to 
the compilation of badly needed empirical material on the 
structure of American political parties. 

Rosert Y. FLUNO 


Towards a European Parliament. Kenneth Lindsay. 
Council of Europe, Strasbourg, 1958. xvii-+ 164 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Ten years ago — on 5th May 1949 — the first attempt to 
create a European Parliament resulted in the signing in London 
of the Statute setting up the Council of Europe. Many of the 
original sponsors, who had gathered in the Hague the previous 
year, had sought a parliamentary body which might act as a 
Constituent Assembly for a united Europe. But what emerged 
was an emasculated shadow of this great dream: during the 
negotiations the British government — in spite of its previous 
protestations of belief in a united Europe — proved extremely 
hostile to the idea. The compromise eventually worked out 
represented a major victory for the British position — a pyrrhic 
victory as it was later to turn out, for in winning it Britain 
forfeited the réle which could have been hers of leading 
Europe to a new unity. 

What resulted was a purely consultative body bereft at 
the outset even of control over its own agenda, and without any 
organic link with the Committee of Ministers which retained 
the exclusive right of decision. In addition to these imposed 
shackles, there proved to be substantial differences of opinion 
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among those who attended the Consultative Assembly as to 
what it was supposed to do. The battle fought round the 
ministerial council table was transferred to the floor of the 
assembly itself. 

As a consequence, the new body — upon which the hopes 
of so many were focused in the early years — has had to battle 
against severe odds. Divided against itself, and frustrated by 
governmental neglect, it has spent hours in elaborating many 
recommendations which have been totally ignored. And yet, 
in spite of everything, it has an honourable place in the pro- 
cesses which in the past ten years have seen substantial progress 
made towards the achievement of the ideal to which it is 
dedicated. 

The Assembly has held the image of unity before the 
public, and reminded more than 600 parliamentarians who 
have at one time or another been its members, that their 
separate exclusive nationalisms no longer make sense. Its 
achievements are a clear vindication of the enthusiasts. 

Mr. Lindsay’s book is a timely reminder of these facts. It 
is based on close personal observation of the Assembly in 
action, and on answers to a questionnaire sent to those who 
have sat at Strasbourg. It does not purport to be a formal study 
of the Assembly, but rather an examination of what it has meant 
to those who have taken part in its work. Wisely, the sponsors 
have allowed the author his head: the result is a lively and 
provocative piece of work. 

From it, the limitations of the Consultative Assembly 
emerge quite clearly. The problem that has dogged it through- 
out the past decade has been the absence of any settled political 
framework within which it could find a certain and secure 
role. It has tried to create such a framework itself, and has 
failed. Without it, the Assembly can never hope to become a 
genuine European Parliament. Already it has, indeed, a rival in 
the Parliament which the Communities of the Six have estab- 
lished. If the Consultative Assembly is to survive with a genuine 
function, it too must be furnished with a new framework — and 
with power. 

It is not the fault of the Assembly itself that the approach 
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of its tenth anniversary should find it in crisis. But there can 
be no effective European Parliament before there is first a 
clearer vision of that more united Europe in which it could 
have a real part to play. This is the problem which remains to 


be tackled. 
Roy Pryce 


The Foundations of Political Theory. H. R. G. Greaves. 
George Allen and Unwin, 1958. 208 pp. 21s. 


For a short book this is surprisingly hard to read. It con- 
tains a lot of repetition: in many places the reader proceeds 
cautiously, thinking that Mr. Greaves is about to develop a 
new point, only to find yet again that an old point is being 
restated. Mr. Greaves also constantly interrupts himself, allows 
himself to be side-tracked instead of getting on with main 
themes. As a result the reader is often misled about where the 
argument is going. 

Mr. Greaves attacks the view “that political science can 
only describe behaviour without attempting its systematic 
appraisal, or that the search for unifying concepts or basic 
principles for general guidance is mistaken and unprofitable”’. 
The general lines on which he proposes to deal with this are 
clear: he wishes to show that appraisals may have a rationale, 
and that political science can perform a function in the service 
of liberal and social democratic ideals. The lineage of these 
aims is also clear in numerous quotations from Hobhouse, 
Laski and Ginsberg. 

But the discussion does not move smoothly. Mr. Greaves 
even puts some obstacles in his own path. He refuses to venerate 
“the State”, but seems to think it adequate to discuss states as 
“associations”. He appears at first to hold that states have “a 
purpose”, but he seems later to say that there are purposes 
they ought to serve. At first he appears to complain of T. D. 
Weldon as being too sceptical, but later he leans on Weldon 
for support. What he wants to say could have been said, I 
think, without an attempt to establish a kind of revised 
utilitarianism. His fair-mindedness causes difficulties: a 
rationale of appraisals has to be compatible with relativism in 
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morals; rationality and institutional structure support one 
another, yet each may undermine consensus. Towards the end 
it becomes rather uncertain whether his argument is that we 
tend to agree or tend to disagree on moral issues. ““There is no 
doubt a nucleus of (agreed moral principles) which grows and 
which no one of this generation and in this society would 
deny.” (page 95) and there are several other similar state- 
ments; but on pages 125-134 a lot of evidence seems to be 
marshalled for the opposite view. The main point is perhaps 
that the rationale of democratic society is to be found in the 
utility of respect for liberty and equality as means for contain- 
ing differences. But many readers when they reach the final 
chapter on “‘Applications” may consider that the doctrine that 
from general principles “political programmes are just not 
derivable” still holds. 

The task Mr. Greaves set himself was, of course, an 
extremely baffling one. It may be legitimate to complain that 
he might have tackled it more systematically; but few could 
claim to be able to say what he ought to have said. His book 
states and tries to face a predicament to which we should all 
pay attention, and many readers will profit from some of the 
mature reflections it contains. 

Wirrrip Harrison 


Local Government in St. Marylebone, 1688-1835. F. H. W. 
Sheppard. University of London. The Athlone Press. 
(University of London Historical Series). xi+-326 pp., 
15 illustrations. 37s. 6d. 


Every year, immediately after the Queen’s Speech, the 
House of Lords gives a formal first reading to the Select 
Vestries Bill, before it goes on to discuss the Government 
business, thus asserting its independence and its demand for 
the redress of grievances. It may be doubted whether any 
member of the House has ever read the Bill, or knows what 
reform it proposes, and, apart from the Webbs’ History of 
Local Government, little has been written about the working 
of the old Select Vestries. 

Dr. Sheppard, in this admirable history of the local govern- 
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ment of Marylebone shows us how a Select Vestry worked in 
practice; what its achievements were, and what its failings, 
and how it carried on its business. The Select Vestry of Maryle- 
bone was established by a Local Act in 1768 to supersede the 
open vestry which was becoming less and less appropriate as 
a form of government as Marylebone changed from a country 
village to the richest suburb of London. The new body was not 
democratic — there was no form of election — but it did provide 
a reasonably efficient form of government. This benevolent 
but autocratic body paved and lit the streets, managed the 
poor, employed watchmen and scavengers, and built work- 
houses and chapels. It had its conflicts with the landowners and 
with the Turnpike Trusts, but on the whole it did its work 
effectively. 

It was however not only autocratic, but also extravagant, ° 
particularly in relation to the Churches which it built and 
furnished at great cost; and so, in its turn, it was swept away 
in the age of Reform, and a new “‘Hobhouse”’ vestry took its 
place, which became notorious through the land for its reform- 
ing zeal and mismanagement. Its conduct was certainly out- 
rageous and Dr. Sheppard does not disguise his preference for 
the old autocratic body, for all its exclusiveness and occasional 
venality. 

He traces the history of the old open vestry and its succes- 
sors with meticulous and scholarly care. He draws his informa- 
tion partly from published sources but mostly from the minutes 
and records of parochial authorities — the vestries, turnpike 
trusts, guardians, overseers and others. Marylebone Public 
Library has, it appears, an exceptionally good series of such 
records, and an enlightened Borough Council, which en- 
couraged this research and contributed to the cost of 
publication. 

The result has well justified their generosity; there is here 
presented the first full study of the working of a Select Vestry 
in London, written by a scholar with a real knowledge of 
London and of the eighteenth century scene. One may well 
regret that Dr. Sheppard stopped where he did. The new 
democratic vestry behaved so strangely that it deserves more 
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than the dozen pages which he allows it. It became notorious 
throughout the land, and Ormsby, in Disraeli’s Sybil declared 
that, ‘“‘the House of Commons is not the House of Commons of 
my time, and I have no wish to re-enter it; if I had a taste for 
business I might be a member of the Marylebone vestry”’. 

B. Kerru-Lucas 


Peterloo. Donald Read. Manchester University Press. 234 pp. 
Illustrated. 30s. 

One of the things that every school-boy knows is the bare 
outline of the facts of the so-called Peterloo massacre. But 
Mr. Read’s scholarly monograph is the first to fill in its back- 
ground. It will surely become required reading for students of 
nineteenth century radicalism, though the more general reader 

‘may feel that its author has not wholly solved the problem of 
how to be worthy without being dull. 

What was it that brought 60,000 people to St. Peter’s 
Field, Manchester on 16th August, 1819 to demonstrate in 
favour of peaceable reform? What led to their forcible 
dispersal by armed force with the loss of at least eleven lives? 
What were the consequences of Peterloo? These are the 
questions Mr. Read sets out to answer. He shows that the 
workers of Lancashire “were spurred to attend the great 
meeting by the pressure of overwhelming economic distress”’. 
He traces the political organization that brought them 
together — that of the working class Radical Reformers and 
their extensive network of agitation. He examines the actual 
course of events on the black day that came to be dubbed 
Peterloo, “‘in bitter mockery of the feat of British arms at 
Waterloo four years before”’. He points out that though “‘Peter- 
loo was never forgotten in the industrial districts as a symbol of 
working class suffering and oppression”’, it cannot be said that 
the masses were much more systematic in their agitations after 
Peterloo than in those before. 

But perhaps his most challenging conclusion is based on 
the evidence of hitherto unstudied Home Office papers. They 
show, he claims, that “‘Peterloo was never desired or precipi- 
tated by the Liverpool Ministry as a bloody repressive measure 
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for keeping down the lower orders”. However, though the 
massacre was not a deliberate act of Tory policy, it did help 
to precipitate new trends in political opinion, trends towards 
a greater liberalism which culminated in the first great 
Parliamentary Reform Act of 1832. KENNETH LAMB 


The Cabinet in the Commonwealth. H. V. Wiseman. 
Stevens and Sons, 1958. xvi +364 pp. 50s. 


It is a pity that Dr. Wiseman should have used so mislead- 
ing a short title for his study, for our first reaction is one of 
disappointment. It is indeed something of a shock when we 
open his book to find that he deals in fact with what is but a 
small part of that subject which his title would lead us to 
expect to find treated therein. Here is no discussion either of 
the development, or of the working, of cabinet government in 
the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, India, Pakistan or Ceylon. (And what peculiar com- 
ments on Dr. Wiseman’s themes, for example, would be 
provided by the recent experiences of the Ceylonese Cabinet!). 
Here is no study of the full members of the Commonwealth, 
new or old. Dr. Wiseman’s Commonwealth has shrunk to the 
little measure of British colonial Africa, the British West Indies, 
Malaya and Singapore. Moreover, his survey considers no 
more of the evolution of responsible government than that of 
the Executive Councils in these tropical colonies during the 
past dozen years. 

If perspective and breadth then are missing from this 
study, we may nevertheless find it both valuable and significant. 
For, within its limits, the analysis is certainly well done. 
Dr. Wiseman has begun (as an article in an earlier number of 
this periodical had taught us) to tackle a subject which has 
long needed doing. We are deeply in his debt for creating 
interest (and suggesting some of the themes) in this field. His 
study shows both the richness of comparative detail and the 
value of such a pioneering task. If we have here no study com- 
parable to Martin Wight’s Development of the Legislative Council 
- a work which fostered scholarship in similar studies and 
fathered a number of companion volumes — Dr. Wiseman has 
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pointed the way. With skill and painstaking care he has 
collated for us the detailed variety of recent years. He has 
marshalled the stubborn material into important and percep- 
tive discussions of post-war developments of colonial executive 
councils and their transformation into responsible or semi- 
responsible cabinets. He has considered the problems of 
appointment and composition; the subtle personal relations 
of “ministers” with their colleagues, with their parties, with 
the legislatures and with the civil service; and the executive 
functions and personality of the Governor in the transitional 
stages before the transfer of full powers. There is a refreshing 
emphasis on the West Indies, so often overwhelmed by African 
experience in discussions of this kind; and documentary 
evidence has been amplified by conversation and correspond- 
ence with politicians and officials overseas. Here is much 
wisdom and acute comment; but such observation is occasion- 
ally marred by a somewhat immature style and a clumsy 
handling of sources. These are, however, minor ‘laws in a work 
which will clearly remain for long a rewardin," text book for 
teachers of government and a handy record of the constitu- 
tional experiments of the Colonial Office during a fertile 
decade. A. F. McC. Mappen 


The Essentials of Public Administration. E. N. Gladden. 
(Second edition) 1958. Staples Press. 253 pp. 21s. 


Dr. Gladden is aware that except when something very 
controversial arises it is usual “for the general public to con- 
sider public administration as a very dry subject even though 
it touches their daily lives so vitally, and to regard the public 
administrator as only of interest when a general whipping boy 
is required”’. 

In a number of writings Dr. Gladden has endeavoured to 
put this right, both in the interests of including this branch 
of the subject more specifically in academic political studies, 
and because of his belief that the public attitude is responsible 
for the failure to develop more positive schemes of training for 
administrators themselves and to regard technical qualifica- 
tions in administration as important assets for those seeking 
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promotion. He is at times prepared to use strong language on 
this point: “The backward state of administrative studies is 
reinforced by the lack of public interest, which is the deplorable 
fruit of uninstructed democracy and the unenterprising pre- 
occupation of the teaching institutions with more obvious 
matters.”” And while he admits in this second edition of his 
well-known book that there has been some advance in the 
recognition of administration as a science by the Civil Service 
itself, he obviously feels that the introduction of a diploma in 
Government Administration for civil servants is in itself only 
a step in the right direction. 

This book is intended with its predecessor An Introduction 
to Public Administration, which has also reached a second 
edition, to form a text book for courses in the subject. One is 
therefore entitled to seek in it what it is precisely that differen- 
tiates public administration from government generally and 
what particular aspects of the field are more readily brought 
out under this head. In a work intended for students at large 
and not for specialists in any one branch of the public service, 
Dr. Gladden can only generalize on the techniques of adminis- 
tration, the internal conduct of departmental business and so 
on. It is perhaps significant that the only wholly new chapter 
in this edition is on “‘Public Personnel Management’’, so that 
we must assume that keeping the civil servant happy is an 
important part of the technique of public administration. For 
the rest the headings would seem equally appropriate to the 
general study either of government or of management in the 
wider sense. And indeed, Dr. Gladden is not unaware that 
such problems as the recruitment and training of administra- 
tors, their relation to the public at large, and the exercise of 
control over them by courts and Parliament are central 
subjects with a history much longer than that of the specific 
science of public administration. What he has to say on these 
subjects is sensible if not very novel, and like most students of 
administration he can more readily see the explanations of 
what is than suggest anything very radical concerning what 
ought to be. At a time when there is a feeling that in all 
democratic countries the machine of government is less respon- 
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pointed the way. With skill and painstaking care he has 
collated for us the detailed variety of recent years. He has 
marshalled the stubborn material into important and percep- 
tive discussions of post-war developments of colonial executive 
councils and their transformation into responsible or semi- 
responsible cabinets. He has considered the problems of 
appointment and composition; the subtle personal relations 
of “ministers” with their colleagues, with their parties, with 
the legislatures and with the civil service; and the executive 
functions and personality of the Governor in the transitional 
stages before the transfer of full powers. There is a refreshing 
emphasis on the West Indies, so often overwhelmed by African 
experience in discussions of this kind; and documentary 
evidence has been amplified by conversation and correspond- 
ence with politicians and officials overseas. Here is much 
wisdom and acute comment; but such observation is occasion- 
ally marred by a somewhat immature style and a clumsy 
handling of sources. These are, however, minor flaws in a work 
which will clearly remain for long a rewarding text book for 
teachers of government and a handy record of the constitu- 
tional experiments of the Colonial Office during a fertile 
decade. A. F. McC. Mappen 


The Essentials of Public Administration. E. N. Gladden. 
(Second edition) 1958. Staples Press. 253 pp. 21s. 


Dr. Gladden is aware that except when something very 
controversial arises it is usual “for the general public to con- 
sider public administration as a very dry subject even though 
it touches their daily lives so vitally, and to regard the public 
administrator as only of interest when a general whipping boy 
is required”’. 

In a number of writings Dr. Gladden has endeavoured to 
put this right, both in the interests of including this branch 
of the subject more specifically in academic political studies, 
and because of his belief that the public attitude is responsible 
for the failure to develop more positive schemes of training for 
administrators themselves and to regard technical qualifica- 
tions in administration as important assets for those seeking 
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promotion. He is at times prepared to use strong language on 
this point: ‘““The backward state of administrative studies is 
reinforced by the lack of public interest, which is the deplorable 
fruit of uninstructed democracy and the unenterprising pre- 
occupation of the teaching institutions with more obvious 
matters.”” And while he admits in this second edition of his 
well-known book that there has been some advance in the 
recognition of administration as a science by the Civil Service 
itself, he obviously feels that the introduction of a diploma in 
Government Administration for civil servants is in itself only 
a step in the right direction. 

This book is intended with its predecessor An Introduction 
to Public Administration, which has also reached a second 
edition, to form a text book for courses in the subject. One is 
therefore entitled to seek in it what it is precisely that differen- 
tiates public administration from government generally and 
what particular aspects of the field are more readily brought 
out under this head. In a work intended for students at large 
and not for specialists in any one branch of the public service, 
Dr. Gladden can only generalize on the techniques of adminis- 
tration, the internal conduct of departmental business and so 
on. It is perhaps significant that the only wholly new chapter 
in this edition is on ‘Public Personnel Management’’, so that 
we must assume that keeping the civil servant happy is an 
important part of the technique of public administration. For 
the rest the headings would seem equally appropriate to the 
general study either of government or of management in the 
wider sense. And indeed, Dr. Gladden is not unaware that 
such problems as the recruitment and training of administra- 
tors, their relation to the public at large, and the exercise of 
control over them by courts and Parliament are central 
subjects with a history much longer than that of the specific 
science of public administration. What he has to say on these 
subjects is sensible if not very novel, and like most students of 
administration he can more readily see the explanations of 
what is than suggest anything very radical concerning what 
ought to be. At a time when there is a feeling that in all 
democratic countries the machine of government is less respon- 
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sive than it should be to the needs of the individual citizen, 
Dr. Gladden’s total satisfaction with the British parliament as 
an instrument of control is a little discouraging. 

Max BELOFF 


A Doctor in Parliament. Donald Mcl. Johnson. Christopher 
Johnson. 288 pp. 18s. 


The illustrious Dr. Johnson in the eighteenth century once 
declared that “every man has the right to utter what he 
thinks is truth and every other man has a right to knock him 
down for it.” 

The most pleasing feature of this book by Dr. Johnson, 
the present M.P. for Carlisle, is his self-critical or, if you prefer, 
open-minded decision to include in the text of his argument 
generous and extensive quotations from the speeches of his 
opponents. These contain what must be personally wounding 
retorts to the doctor’s own spicy speeches in the House and it 
is to the author’s credit that he has unflinchingly quoted them 
in full. I do not mean opponents in the party sense. Dr. Johnson 
has spent much of his three years or so in Parliament trying to 
expose what he believes to be the unsatisfactory conditions in 
some of our mental institutions and to demand reform of our 
outdated laws governing mental deficiency and mental 
ill-health. 

In doing so he has incurred the wrath of several of his own 
Government’s ministers for his “irresponsibility” as well as the 
displeasure of other M.P.s — Conservative and Labour alike 
— who regard themselves as experts in this field. Indeed, when 
Dr. Johnson retails some of the story of the recent well 
publicized campaign to draw the nation’s attention to his 
criticisms, he pays a handsome tribute to his campaign partner 
Mr. Norman Dodds, the Labour M.P. for Erith and Crayford, 
for his energetic help and guidance. This bipartisan backbench 
effort delighted most of the press and dismayed some of their 
parliamentary colleagues. Whether it helped to produce more 
speedily the forthcoming bill to reform the law on mental illness 
and deficiency is, I suppose, a matter of opinion. However, 
here is Dr. Johnson’s sideof the story and an interesting one it is. 
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All M.P.s have hobby horses and Dr. Johnson has a 
legitimate ride on several of his. He is critical of the National 
Health Service which, in its pristine years, he opposed as an 
active B.M.A. campaigner. He dislikes State pubs and recounts 
his parliamentary tangles with the Home Office on this subject. 
He explains his part, as a representative of the book trade, in 
the debates on the Restrictive Trade Practices Act. 

The most interesting chapter for me did not concern any- 
thing remotely connected with medicine. Dr. Johnson and I 
shared the frustration of being unseasoned backbenchers during 
the painful days of the Suez Crisis. Neither of us were called 
to speak in those fierce debates in the Commons and both of 
us had to endure days of rumour, armed conflict, irresolution 
and withdrawal in parliamentary silence. 

Dr. Johnson has put on record clearly and bluntly how he, 
a doggedly loyal supporter of Sir Anthony Eden, felt during 
these eventful weeks. He is very critical of all, including many 
named members of his own party, who differed even slightly 
from the then Prime Minister’s point of view. This closed- 
mindedness — whatever the rights and wrongs of the Suez 
affair — contrasts sharply with the rest of the book which is 
otherwise a fair example of tolerant advocacy. 

For students of Parliament, and I am one, this is a useful 
book. Parliamentary procedure is not explained pedantically 
but as an incidental backcloth to events in which the author 
is involved personally. I liked it. 

J. Dickson Mason 


Outlines of Central Government. J. J. Clarke. Pitman & 
Sons. 272 pp. 21s. 


Mr. Clarke’s Outlines is the twelfth edition of a work first 
published in 1919. In this compendious book the general, 
legislative and judicial, as well as the executive, branches of 
the subject are covered. The results show that the task is now 
beyond the capacity of one writer, even with Mr. Clarke’s 
justly recognized knowledge and experience. Such a statement 
may sound a little ungenerous when we consider how much 
the earlier editions of our author’s book must have assisted 
I 
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multitudes of students, the present writer included. But we 
must face the facts: despite Mr. Clarke’s 272 pages his field is 
so vast and ever-expanding that his brevity is often misleading, 
while time and time again vital information has not been 
included. The way in which brevity can mislead is shown by 
the reference on page 92 to the system of administrative 
adjudication under Unemployment Insurance, which reads as 
though the original authorities continue to operate, while no 
mention is made of the new system of statutory authorities 
under the National Insurance scheme by which they were 
replaced in 1948. A further example is afforded by the defini- 
tion of “fa nation” on page 1, which would straight away 
eliminate Switzerland or Belgium. An important admission is 
the failure to mention the introduction of Joint Permanent 
Secretaries at the Treasury although this had taken place a 
year before Mr. Clarke signed his preface. 

The book has been considerably enlarged, but at the expense 
of the bibliography which was a feature of earlier editions and 
essential to students, who will need to know where to look 
further on any aspect of government in which they are par- 
ticularly interested. In the hands of the unskilled this book 
could be a dangerous tool: yet with all its faults of commission 
and omission it may still be of use as an aide-mémoire to the 
initiated who are able to fill in the gaps. 

E. N. GLADDEN 


Nationalization in Britain, The End of a Dogma. R. Kelf- 
Cohen. Macmillan, 1958. 310 pp. 25s. 


In his Preface, the author claims that this review of our 
nationalized industries is careful and dispassionate. In fact, it 
is always passionate and sometimes careless. This is to be 
regretted. Mr. Kelf-Cohen has much to say that is worthy of 
attention, but his obvious dislike of nationalization and con- 
tempt for socialist policies will cause the very people who could 
benefit by reading his book to dismiss it as a mere Conservative 
tract. 

Apparently, he is one of those who, taking the perorations 
of Labour politicians’ speeches au pied de la lettre, expected 
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nationalization to bring in the millennium, or something 
approximating to it. Naturally he was disillusioned, and in his 
disillusionment has turned in rage upon the nationalized 
industries and their progenitors. Throughout his book the 
nationalizers are presented as foolish doctrinaires, and there is 
never the slightest doubt, on any page, that these Whig dogs 
are going to get the worst of it. Indeed, in his efforts to this 
end he frequently contradicts himself. In his chapter on the 
Coal Board, for instance, he strongly suggests that this statu- 
tory monopoly is shamelessly exploiting the consumer, yet on 
page 183 he states that coal has been sold “‘much too cheaply”’. 
On page 40 he castigates the Board for advocating “‘changes 
in consumption”. “The domestic consumer is awkward”, he 
comments, “he won’t change his ways to suit the coal industry. 
Only a statutory monopoly could thus speak of its customers.” 
On page 183, however, he calmly tells us that ‘“‘this country is 
the most wasteful user of coal in the world’, and demands a 
“hard definite drive by the State, or the coal industry, to make 
the consumer practise economy”. On page 202 he says that 
the members of the Boards, having been appointed from out- 
side, ‘‘can never acquire that identification with the industry 
which comes from growing up in it and with it”, yet on the 
very next page he elaborates on the dangers in the recent 
“steady tendency to fill vacancies by appointments from within 
the industry’. Indeed, nothing is ever right. A nationalized 
industry is either starved of capital (Transport) or riotously 
extravagant with over-abundant supplies of it (Electricity). If 
it is reasonably successful (Electricity), this is because it has 
had everything in its favour; if it is unsuccessful (Coal, 
Transport) that is the fault of nationalization. Never are we 
left in any doubt that the author’s former love, public enter- 
prise, has turned out a sorry jade, and that he has totally 
transferred his affections to her sister of the private sector. 
Perhaps of most interest to readers of this journal is the 
chapter on “Parliament and the Nationalized Industries”. 
Unfortunately it is one of the least satisfactory and most 
prejudiced. Mr. Kelf-Cohen has no suggestions for improving 
accountability to Parliament, because he believes that the 
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problem of accountability is insoluble. So dismal a view does 
he take of the present Select Committee on Nationalized 
Industries that he cannot even be bothered to read its reports 
accurately. On page 156 he pours scorn on it for stating, in 
paragraph 14 of its 1957 Report, that the Minister ‘“‘could not 
by direction influence the general level of tariffs”. Surely it 
could not have forgotten that in the history of nationalization 
the only general direction was that of 15th April, 1952, given by 
the Minister of Transport to the Transport Commission, 
forbidding the Commission to increase charges for rail travel 
outside the London area? In his haste to condemn he 
apparently failed to notice that this statement referred, not to 
ministerial powers in general, but to those exercisable over the 
two Scottish Electricity Boards, and that it was supported by 
a careful piece of legal analysis provided by the Scottish Home 
Department (Appendix 10). This kind of recklessness, together 
with demonstrably incorrect generalizations such as the one 
to the effect that for Labour members the nationalized indus- 
tries “‘can do no wrong” whereas in the eyes of Conservative 
members “‘it is doubtful whether they can do anything right” 
(has he ever read, for instance, the Debate on the Airways 
Corporations of 27th January, 1958?), hardly enhance our 
confidence in him as a guide to the problems of parliamentary 
accountability. Nor does the statement that, on 7th June, 1948, 
the Speaker decided to direct that “day-to-day” questions, if 
of sufficient public importance, should be ‘“‘answered”’. Here, 
however, the context makes it fairly obvious that “‘accepted” 
should have been the word, and it is the author’s proof-reading, 
rather than his knowledge, which seems to be at fault. 

All this is a great pity, because Mr. Kelf-Cohen has some 
important points to make. He proves, beyond doubt, that there 
is no coherent policy for the nationalized industries, and that 
their position in the economic structure and their relationships 
with the Government, Parliament, their workers and their 
consumers have never been properly thought out. His account 
of the helplessness of the Treasury and the Departments when 
confronted with the industries’ development plans and 
demands for capital is alarming, and the essential truth of it 
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may readily be confirmed by a careful reading of the Minutes 
of Evidence annexed to the 1958 Report of that despised body, 
the Select Committee on Nationalized Industries. If he had 
expressed himself less dogmatically and more moderately, and 
if he could have brought himself to recognize that those with 
whom he disagrees are not all fools, he might have written the 
valuable book that his experience as a Civil Servant uniquely 
qualifies him to write. As it is, the serious critic fights a hopeless 
battle with the political pamphleteer, who, in the final chapters, 
runs completely amok. 
A. H. Hanson 


Anonymous Empire: A Study of the Lobby in Great 
Britain. S. E. Finer. Pall Mall Press. 151 pp. 12s. 6d. 


As anyone who reads the academic journals of politics 
knows, the study of British pressure groups has been in vogue, 
on both sides of the Atlantic, during the last three years; and 
now, following Mr. J. D. Stewart’s excellent and detailed 
study of some aspects of the relation of pressure groups to the 
House of Commons, here is a broad survey by Professor Finer, 
who has already established himself as the leading academic 
authority in the field. But this is a “popular” book, which 
— judging from some of the reactions to Mr. Stewart’s — was 
badly needed. I think it should be almost completely successful 
in giving the general reader the “feel” of an important feature 
of contemporary British government. 

This book should be read at one sitting: it moves along 
smoothly from “What is ‘The Lobby’?” and “‘Who are the 
Lobby ?”’, through “What the Lobby does” (worked out in 
more detail in subsequent chapters), to ‘“The Lobby and the 
Public Interest” and “The Anonymous Empire’. Professor 
Finer is particularly adept at perceiving and explaining the 
interaction of the Lobby with the other institutions of British 
politics, so that while conveying to his reader that the Lobby 
is important, he does not leave the impression (which it is so 
easy to do) that all politics is “pressure politics”. But his title 
is perhaps not altogether wise, though he explains in the text 
that most of the secrecy he complains of is the fault of the 
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political parties — to which may be added the civil service. It 
is a pity that he has deleted here the words he used in his 
article on the Lobby in the October 1957 number of The 
Twentieth Century: “Some (interest groups) are said to be 
secretive. . . . But I have never yet found one that did not give 
me all the information I wanted and put itself out to help.” 

On closer reading the book is somewhat less satisfactory. 
The style is elliptical. As the cinema-goer provides the con- 
tinuity to a “moving picture’’, so the reader fills the lacunae 
of Professor Finer’s exposition: but it is sometimes difficult to 
decide just what it is he is saying. This is such a broad subject 
that a few errors of fact are inevitable: a serious one is the 
statement that ‘‘300,000 members have refused to pay the 
‘political levy’ * of the T.G.W.U. In 1956 there were about 
54,000. Finally, it seems to me that the author’s description of 
“Who are the Lobby ?” brings him back to the notion of a class 
of groups organized largely for political purposes, which he 
firmly rejects in his first chapter. Why are trade associations, 
etc., part of the “Business” Lobby, but not organizations like 
1.C.I. and Unilever? 

In short, this book is highly suited to its purpose. Students 
of politics eagerly await Professor Finer’s more deliberative 
study of the Lobby operating in the field of transport policy. 

As an addendum, I should like to record, since I pointed 
out in a review of Mr. Stewart’s book in this journal that he 
described a list of groups with associated M.P.’s as “‘a list of 
M.P.s who had official or recognized connexions with groups”, 
that Professor Finer has called a list of M.P.’s associated with 
outside organizations: “Outside Organizations and_ their 
‘Representation’ in the House of Commons”! 

ALLEN PoTTER 


The Wisest Fool in Christendom. W. McElwee. Faber & 
Faber. 1958. 296 pp.-+-8 illustrations. 253. 

The author of the lucid and very readable books on The 
Murder of Sir Thomas Overbury and The Story of England has now 
given us a biography of James VI and I. He writes his book 
from the viewpoint that “the importance in history of James 
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Stewart . . . lies above all in the impact of his personality 
on... England”; so he devotes only seventy-seven pages to 
the thirty-six years and more of the king’s life before his 
accession to the English throne and 178 pages to the twenty-two 
years which remained to James after that event. In this short 
account of the king’s early years we are rapidly and ably shown 
some of the influences which helped to mould his character; 
but we are scarcely given an impression of the cleverness with 
which the king picked his way amongst the rival factions of a 
turbulent society until he became the ablest ruler Scotland had 
known in the sixteenth century. The adverse impression of 
James’s character is intensified by the almost exclusive con- 
centration on English affairs after 1603. Even his redeeming 
features — shrewdness, intelligence, knowledge, tolerance, 
geniality, and loyalty to friends — fade quickly into the back- 
ground thenceforward. “At the heart of the trouble was the 
rapid disintegration of the King’s own character in the tempt- 
ing easy circumstances in which he found himself” in England, 
so that ‘“‘he degenerated swiftly into a shambling, flabby, gross, 
and prematurely old man”. And so we see James sinking 
increasingly into idleness, extravagance, gluttony, drunkenness, 
sodomy, and self-opiniated obstinacy, until in his last years he 
descended into a disastrous maudlin senility. 

There is, unhappily, all too much evidence to support all 
these changes: and in another recently published book Professor 
Tawney showed how James could in his declining years 
sacrifice an able minister, Lionel Cranfield, for the sake of his 
infatuation for an unworthy favourite. Nevertheless, even 
during James’s career after 1603 there are some compensating 
features. His intellectual activities and active participation in 
affairs of State, however misguided both could be, continued 
later than readers of Mr. McElwee’s story of self-indulgent 
indolence might gather. Above all, in contrast to James’s 
dismal failure as king of England is his continued success as 
king of Scotland. His policy towards the Church there may 
have been mistaken; but in the Highlands and Islands and 
Borders his work of pacification is a landmark of Scottish 
history, his plantation of Ulster was momentous, and _ his 
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attempts to colonize Nova Scotia were far-sighted. These 
activities cannot be dismissed from a biography as merely 
carried out in the name of an absentee king; for there is 
abundant evidence that James gave to Scottish affairs his 
frequent and personal attention, and his last letter relating to 
Nova Scotia was dispatched only four days before he died. 

It must in fairness be pointed out that the author himself 
notes in the last paragraph compensations even in James’s 
faults, and the biography has many merits. We are given a 
very good description of the structure of English society on 
James’s accession, and an understanding picture of James’s 
relations with his parliaments. The story is always interesting 
and lucid; for example, we are offered an unusually clear 
account of the motives for the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury. 
Mr. McElwee has read widely and soundly, and has used his 
sources with skill and judgement. The eight portraits are well 
chosen and the author shows much skill in exploring the con- 
tradictions of James’s complex character. Altogether it is a 
biography to be commended to the general reader. 

A. R. Myers 
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NOTE 

Parliamentary Affairs publishes articles on the subject of the 
institution of parliamentary democracy. Publication of an 
article in Parliamentary Affairs does not commit the Society 
to the support of any opinions in the article. Contributions 
to this quarterly should be typed and sent with stamped 
and addressed envelope to the Editor, Parliamentary Affairs, 
79/80, Petty France, London, S.W.1. 


ERRATUM 
We wish to apologize to the New Zealand National Publicity 
Studios for omitting to give them credit for their photograph 
of the New Zealand House of Representatives, which appeared 
in Volume XI, No. 2. 
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